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Invasion Spearhead: Britain’s Rugged Commandos Point the Way 








AMERICA'S SUPERIOR REFINING 
VAST RESOURCES OF HIGH 
QUALITY CRUDE OIL 


ETHYL BRAND OF ANTI-KNOCK FLUID 


It’s no secret that—plane for plane— Amer- 
ican warplanes can outfly and outfight the 
Nazis and the Japs. That’s because the 
engines of all American warplanes are 
designed for high-octane gasoline. 
Everybody also knows, or should know, 
that only the United States has plenty of 
the three things needed to produce large 
quantities of high-octane gasoline: 1. Vast 
resources of fine crude oils. 2. Superior 





PROCESSES DEVELOPED BY 
OUR PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 





ADEQUATE PRODUCTION 
OF ANTI-KNOCK FLUID 


(containing tetraethyl lead) e 





“1! JUST HEARD SOMETHING WE CAN TALK ABOUT!” 


refining processes, developed by America’s 
petroleum industry. 3. Adequate produc- 
tion of anti-knock fluid to increase octane 
ratings of military gasolines. 

The makers of Ethyl brand of anti-knock 
fluid have geared their plants, laboratories 
and technical staffs to meet the oil indus- 
try’s war need for anti-knock fluid. Our 
Army, Navy and Allies will have plenty of 
Ethyl for fighting fuels. And that’s no secret! 
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It takes a gas tank flying 


without leaving the ground 


A iypical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


TT collection of angles is a ‘‘slosh 
4 tever.” In it is an airplane gaso- 
line tank that has just been shot full 
of bu'let holes. The slosh tester is 
about ‘o find out who won the battle 
—the bullets or the tank. 

Years ago, B. F. Goodrich engincers 
began development of _ self-sealing 
gasolire tanks and their constructions 
have now been made available for 
other rubber companies to use. Lined 
with Ameripol (the B. F. Goodrich 
‘ynthetic rubber) and other things, the 
tanks seal bullet holes and so prevent 
res, and keep the airplanes flying. 












Test tanks were riddled with bullets 
and still did not leak. But would they 
be as safe in the plunging, rocking, 
straining action of an airplane in 
flight ? 

Airplane engineers in cooperation 
with those of B. F. Goodrich set out 
to find a way to duplicate conditions 
a gas tank meets in action — but a way 
that would give a quick test on the 
ground. The slosh tester resulted. Its 
arms, angles, joints and gadgets whip 
the gasoline tank through more stress 
and strain than any flight could equal. 





B. F. Goodrich engineers have de- 
veloped many things for the Army and 
Navy — treads that make armored cars 
faster, better bearings for ships, flame- 
resisting wire insulation for battle- 
ships, protective battery coatings for 
submarines, and many others. The 
same policy of research, which de- 
veloped these, will have better rubber 
products of all kinds ready for you 
when peace comes again. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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@ Bearings to standard American 





dimensions and tolerances are interchangeable in any make. 

Special bearings may not be available when needed most. 
Moreover, “specials” require extra tooling and different machine 

set-ups, and cannot be produced as fast. Wherever possible, 


specify standard bearings when the 







job is in the design stage. 
Consult a New Departure engineer 


as to the availability of types and sizes. 





NEW DEPARTURE ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Cover Picture—This British Combine photo shows 
Commando forces practicing the landing operations 
that permit their lightning raids on Nazi-held bases. 
Backed now by American units, the Commandos 
promise more and more attacks on the Continent 
(for story see page 16). 
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LETTERS 


Seminole Deer 


Your report of March 16 on the cattle tick- 
Seminole controversy truly is Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out, the essential fact being omit- 
ted. The Seminole Indians and Secretary 
Ickes and I are made to appear arbitrary ob- 
structionists. 

The essential fact is that eminent scientific 
investigators for the National Audubon So- 
ciety, acting upon Secretary Ickes’ request. are 
now nearing the end of a research designed to 
find out whether any cattle ticks exist on the 
Seminole Reservation; whether they exist on 
deer; what other animals carry them; and 
whether the deer or other animals need to be 
slaughtered to get rid of the cattle tick. To 
date, after nearly a year, they have not been 
able to find one cattle tick on any animal 
within the reservation; but their work is not 
finished. 

These investigators have been declared com- 
petent by the Secretary of Agriculture as well 
as the Secretary of the Interior; and Secretary 
Ickes has announced that he will be guided by 
the results of their study. The Seminoles like- 
wise, through their superintendent, have sta x 
that they will be guided by the results of this 
competent scientific study. : 

Pending the early conclusion of that investl- 
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a: T was in 1642 that Oliver 
Cromwell admonished his never defeated 
British army, the Ironsides; ‘‘Put your 
trust in God, and keep your powder 
dry.”” That order applies equally today 
as when soldiers carried powder horns. 


... FIBREEN is Keeping America’s 
“Powder” Dry on Land and at Sea— 


Powder, today, means shells, grenades, and bombs—and also 
planes, tanks, food, clothing, radios, range finders, surgical 
equipment, medicines and chemicals, electrical supplies; in 
fact, all the complicated equipment of modern warfare. 


Damage to any of this material while in storage or in transit, 
while exposed on shipping platforms or yards, at docks or 
at supply dumps, can be just as disastrous, today, as water 
in the powder horns of Cromwell’s musket men in 1642. 
FIBREEN is doing its part in providing safe packing 
and protection for goods of war. It’s tough and strong. 
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,.and KEEP YOUR POWDER DRY /” 


It’s waterproof. Used as a liner or wrapping, it furnishes 
vital protection, guarding against damage by rain, dirt, 
sea water, salt air, and long exposure to all kinds of 
weather from extreme heat to freezing cold. 


FIBREEN is a pliable, rugged paper—reenforced by wire- 
tough, closely spaced fibres running crosswise and length- 
wise — embedded in two layers of asphalt, between two 
layers of strong kraft. It’s inexpensive—an effective replace- 
ment for packing fabrics and materials no longer available. 


FIBREEN is available to those in essential industries. If 
your product is in this class, write explaining what you 
make, and how it is now packed. We'll try to help you. 


THE SISALKRAFT Co. 


Manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Fibreen, Sisal-X, Sisaltape and Copper- Armored Sisalkraft. 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE - CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LONDON SYDNEY 


In Canada Write to Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, at 
- Montreal « Toronto + Halifax + Saint John - Winnipeg - Vancouver 
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<> Looking ahead with olbbeslos.— 


He who predicts a lusty future for K &M 
“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia is playing safe, indeed. 


In any “Tomorrow”’ visible from here, this great insulating material 
is bound to click. For many of the Nation’s leading industries have 
already proved it to be as efficient an insulator up to 600°F. as they’ve 
been able to find. Proved and attested! A fuel and heat conserver of 
unmatched thriftiness. 


And not only thrifty but tough! Two years spent in a sunken ship 
did not impair its efficiency; nor could the Ohio River’s muddy floods 
do it any harm. 


When the demands of war relax and K&M “Featherweight” 85% 
Magnesia gets its honorable discharge, who can doubt that it will 
continue to get a tremendous peace-time play? 


Meanwhile, a pledge and an invitation: We shall continue our re- 
searches in asbestos, seeking new uses for this gifted mineral; you in turn 
are urged to offer suggestions that might lead to asbestos helping you more. 

* * * i 
Nature made asbestos ; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind... since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
WMiakers of 


* ehinal, 








and wallboards; asbestos and magnesia insviutions for pipes, 
boilers, furnaces; asbestos textiles; asbestos electrical materials; asbestos paper and mill- 
board; asbestos marine insulations; asbestos acoustical material; asbestos packings; 
asbestos corrugated sheathing and flat lumbers; asbestos-cement pipe for water mains. 
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gation, the deer of the Seminoles and likey, 
the deer of the white-owned adjacent areas , 
being let alone. The Bureau of Animal Indus, 
wants to slaughter them and not wait upon {, 
investigation. Secretary Ickes wants to let ; 
investigation move to its early conclusion, Th, 


is all. 


NEWSWEkEy 


JoHN Coir 
Comnnissione 
Department of the Interior 


Office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Washington, D.C. 





Home in Bali 


Thanks for the maps of the Battle of B, 
(March 9, page 13). Now we know for certai 
that our home, which was on the beach neares 
the single Jap destroyer in map 38, has be 
destroyed—if not by the invaders, then } 
the Dutch so that it could not be used } 
the Japs. 

Bali, the first stop on a round-the-world tri 
held us for nearly ten years (1931-40). i 
wife, Katharane Edson, and I left Hollywoof 
careers (dance directors) not to get away fron 
it all but to find new occupations, which y 
certainly did. Katharane became an anthropok 
gist and I a botanist. We left Bali in 1940 kk 
cause of economic necessity. 

Our house was on the southeast coast, on 0 
of the roads which lead into Denpasar less thar 
5 miles inland. Enclosed is a photograph of Si 
doe House, as it was known. 

The maps of the Bali battle show one Ja 
cruiser and two destroyers hiding in the narro 
channel between the large and small islands 0 
the coast. The current in this passage runs be 
ter than 10 miles per hour and changes directio 


with the tides. It is a most dangerous chan 
where even small boats hesitate to enter. th 
Japs knew so well where to go that they hidi 
a closed coral lagoon between the first and 
ond of the two smaller islands and made the 
final getaway out of the channel I've } 
described. They never could have done th 
without expert guidance and complete data 0 
the locale. 

Who gave them this information? My gues 
a Japanese fisherman who hunted turtles 
those waters for years, or else a German bar 
who was sent out by the Nazi government! 
1937 to make a picture in Borneo and late 
came to Bali to collect birds for some Berl 
museum. We wondered at the time how it 4 
that this man was able to get money oul 
Germany to spend on an apparently un-Ni 
hobby. 


Mr. anv Mrs. Jack MersHox 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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lhe Enemy 


The careless accident that “just 


lays a man up for a few days” may 
keep a skilled mechanic off a job 
vital fo your country. 


Accidents today cost more than 
money can pay for. They cost time 
—when our country needs every 
hour of every workman’s time as 
never before. A few days off the job 
Means a few days off America’s 
Victory schedule. ; 


No insurance in the world can 
make up for the work an injured 
workman might have done, but the 
expert safety work that goes along 
with good compensation insurance 
can help reduce accidents. Besides 
i's only smart business to let a 


If your company, like many 
others today, is suffering in- 
creased industrial accidents due 
to green labor and rapidly ex- 
panding production, you will be 
interested to learn what Lum- 
bermens safety engineering 
service is doing for its policy- 
holders. 

This service costs nothing, 
pays much in reduced acci- 
dents, lowered insurance costs 
and increased profits. 


sound insurance company pay your 
compensation liabilities. 


Lumbermens and its affiliated com- 
panies under Kemper management 


write all forms of insurance—ex- 


cepting life insurance. 


Your Lumbermens agent is qual- 
ified to assist you with your insur- 
ance problems. If you do not know 
his name, write: James S. Kemper, 
President, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, Mutual Insur- 
ance Building, Chicago. 


30% REDUCTION 
IN ACCIDENTS WOULD SAVE 
ENOUGH MAN-HOURS TO BUILD 


10 BATTLESHIPS 


a ns 


330 SUBMARINES 








22,000 MEDIUM 
BOMBERS 





100 DESTROYERS 





Accidents robbed American Industry of 
460,000,000 man-days in 1941. The 1941 
traffic toll alone, of men between the ages 
of 20-45, accounted for more than 10,000 — 
workers... enough for a full Army division. 





Lumbermens 


MUTUAL “CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


Operating in New York State as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
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AVE THE TIME \ 
‘ OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE 
| MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





Tus year, of all years, make the most 
of vacation. Refresh your mind and 
body with a trip to Maine. Any vaca- 
tion budget goes further in Maine. 
Spend what you like. But the beauty 
of Maine is free. The variety of Maine 
pleasures is built into the state. 


Rocky seacoast and sandy beaches 
are yours to enjoy. There are moun- 
tains. And lakes. Everywhere there’s 
the hospitality of Maine. The famous 
Maine: food. The comfortable tourist 
places. The well-known hotels. 


Hike. Ride. Camp. Play tennis and 
golf. Swim, fish and sail in salt water 
or fresh. You get more for your money 
in Maine! The free picture-book helps 
you plan. Mail the coupon. 





Tourist Service, 111 St. John Street 

Portland, Maine FREE BOOKLET I 
Please send me the new il- aman 

lustrated Maine Official Vacation ; 

Guide for 1942. 





Address 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kovacs 
II, a son, Frank III; at Berkeley, Calif., 
April 14. The 22-year-old father is now a 





International 


Mrs. Kovacs and Frank III 


top-notch tennis pro; his wife, also a net 
star, is Virginia Wolfenden, 23. They were 
married last summer. 


Divorcep: Geraldine Siebolds Pyle and 
Ernie Pyle, roving columnist for the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers; on grounds of 
incompatibility, at Albuquerque. N. M., 
April 14. 


Diep: Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney. 65, 
sculptress and art patroness;: of a heart ail- 
ment, at New York, April 18. A grand- 
daughter of Commodore Vanderbilt, she 
inherited $60,000,000 from her husband, 
the late Harry Payne Whitney, in 1926 
She fought for, and won, custody of her 
niece, now Gloria Vanderbilt Di Cicco, in 
a bitter 1934 court battle with her sister- 
in-law, Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt . . . Mrs. 
Wlham D. Leahy, wife of the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Vichy; in that city, April 21, 





of an embol:sm following an operation last | 


fortnight .. . Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
59, soldier, administrator, and columnist; of 
pneumonia, at Washington, April 15. Born 
at Fort Scott, Kan., Johnson ran away at 
16 to join in the Spanish-American War, 
but was ordered home by a disapproving 
father. He got to West Point, however, and 
after graduation in 1903, the 21-year-old 
lieutenant started his round of service. He 
was in charge of the draft in 1917-18, 
when he was made brigadier general, the 
since the Civil War. “Old 
Ironpants” became NRA administrator in 
1933; and for a year and a half his vigorous 
phrases (“chislers,” “bunk,” “dead cats”) 
roared against opposition. He split with 
the Administration 
in 1937, and was an 
isolationist until Dec. 
7. Johnson ignored 
his doctor’s orders 
to turn out his 
final King Features 
syndicate columns. 
The last one ap- 
peared in the same 
Wide World 


notice. General Johnson 





| Huttlinger, Wallace Irwin Jr., 
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THEY'RE NOT USING “STOVEPIPE” ANY MORE! 


Gone are the days of “substitute” equipment! 
Our Armies are fast becoming seasoned units 
with plenty of guns, tanks and other mechanized 
equipment ... thanks to American industry and 
the sacrifices of our people. Great stores of mate- 
rials, tools and machines — intended for peaceful 
consumption and duties— have been turned into 
the flow of vital armament. Ball bearings for 
bicycles, sewing machines and the family auto- 
mobile are going into range-finders, “jeeps”, field 
mortars, planes—and into the machines which 
make them. 

Every ball bearing is a carefully manufactured 
product — requiring time to produce. There won’t 
be enough to go around until the war is over. 
Every piece of mechanized equipment moves on 


them. The facilities of the entire ball bearing in- 
dustry are needed to keep fighting equipment 
marching off the assembly lines. The Fafnir Bear- 
ing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 


THE BALANCED LINE—FOR 
ORDNANCE, AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
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Ready to go anywhere 
.. QUICKLY 





les reassuring these days to see those 
sturdy Bell System trucks along the 
highway. | 


They are mechanized motor units. Each 
has a highly skilled crew; each has its 
own tools, power and materials. They 
are ready and efficient and can be 
mobilized anywhere, any time. And 
there are more than 27,000 of them. 


This is just one way the Bell System is 
prepared to keep lines open and ready 
for war-time service — no matter when 
or where the test may come. 


"*We'll keep ‘em rolling 
— wherever the 
war needs call.’’ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ... Service to the Nation in Peace and War 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





atl 


Capital Straws 


Military men think the Japs are at- 
tacking Panay because they believe one 
of the U.S.’s secret Philippine bomber 
bases is located on the island . . . Under 
plans now being worked out, the Board of 
Economic Warfare may take over the 
handling of all requests from foreign coun- 
tries for raw materials—with the excep- 
tion of Lend-Lease, of course . . . Dis- 
count rumors that William Green will 
resign as head of the AFL; he intends to 
run again at this year’s convention and is 
sure of reelection .. . When the draft be- 
gins to make heavy inroads into the men 
with dependents, look for strong agita- 
tion to include 18- and 19-year-olds under 
Selective Service. 


MacArthur Hullaballoo 


The best available information indi- 
cates that the turmoil over MacArthur’s 
powers in the Pacific was a tempest in a 
teapot. Four explanations are advanced 
for the agitation: (1) Some members of 
MacArthur’s staff may have raised the 
issue because they objected to Burma and 
India being placed ahead of Australia on 
the supply priorities list. (2) It may have 
been an attempt by MacArthur to prod 
the Australians, New’ Zealanders, and 
Dutch into fuller cooperation. (3) Some 
U.S. correspondents in Australia may 
have been serving the political purposes 
of their anti-Administration publishers. 
(4) Anti-Roosevelt congressmen thought 
they smelled an Administration plot to 
discredit MacArthur. One thing is certain 
—MacArthur himself made no complaint 
to Washington, although he has been in 
frequent communication with the highest 
officials there. 


Farly’s Anger 


“War nerves” got the usually genial 
Steve Early, Presidential press secretary, 
last Friday. On Thursday, word went 
out that Early would make a routine 
statement. Because big news was brew- 
Ing, most papers prominently mentioned 
the anticipated statement, and correspond- 
ents were expectant. They were vocifer- 
ously disappointed when Early released 
an ordinary story on U.S.-Canadian pilot 


training. Irritated, Early pointed out that 
the White House had made no preten- 
tions about the statement and that the 
newspapers had misled the public and 
embarrassed him. He then laid down a 
rule that reporters would no longer be 
forewarned of a forthcoming story but 
would have to take their chances with 
handouts. Reporters, hoping to soothe 
Early’s anger, didn’t publish stories of 
his outburst. 


Submarine Ruse 


The Navy has learned that Axis sub- 
marine commanders have improved on an 
old ruse to convince attackers that the 
sub has been fatally hit by depth charges. 
During the last war, some German U- 
boats were fitted with a device which 
would release oil when the submerged 
craft was being attacked with depth 
bombs. The attacking ships, seeing oil on 
the surface, would then assume the U-boat 
was hit and stop the attacks. In this war, 
German and Jap submarines have been 
releasing both oil and selected debris to 
make the deception more plausible. Know- 
ing this trick, the British and U.S. Navies 
have been extremely cautious in definitely 
claiming the sinking of subs. 


Normandie ‘Ersatz’ 


Naval architects who closely examined 
the Normandie before the first fire aboard 
her believe they discovered one reason 
why the flames spread so rapidly. Though 
the French liner was supposed to be one 
of the world’s most expensive and well- 
built vessels, these architects found that 
beneath her luxurious veneer were great 
quantities of cheap building materials. 
These would burn much more briskly 
than better quality material. Incidental- 
ly, few of the highly touted art works in 
her salons were found to have any real 
value. 


National Notes 


Loss of the huge Free French sub- 
marine Surcouf, announced last week, was 
known to U.S. officials weeks ago. It 
foundered after a collision, but news was 
withheld to permit the Free French to 
make the announcement .. . In last week’s 
Washington blackout, an OCD regional 
director of a six-state area who was visit- 
ing in the capital was arrested for failing 
to take cover . . . Plans for a public mo- 
rale-building Army road show are run- 
ning into opposition; it’s feared people 
will think the equipment on display should 
be on the battlefield:. . . Senator Taft is 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


the only one of the leading ex-isolationist 
Republicans who favors retention of the 
40-hour week. 





Trends Abroad 


—_ British and American aviators 
to play an important role on the Russian 
front this summer . . . Since Pravda pub- 
lished its warning to Japan to observe her 
treaty with Russia, Jap domestic broad- 
casts have reached new highs in propa- 
ganda against the Reds .. . United Nations 
successes against Jap merchant shipping 
haven’t been emphasized, but there are 
signs the Japs are running short of ships 
to supply some outlying bases .. . Al- 
though Anglo-Russian efforts have greatly 
speeded shipments of supplies through Iran 
to the Soviet, there’s still considerable 
mistrust between the two and both keep 
carefully within their respective zones of 
operation . . . Ankara sources indicate 
Berlin has promised to by-pass Turkey 
this summer provided she makes no new 
commitments to the Allies. 


Russian Production 


The steady modernization of Soviet 
factories in recent years helps account 
for much of Russia’s success in maintain- 
ing production this winter. Information 
from Russia discloses that in threatened 
areas such as Leningrad, Moscow, and the 
Ukraine the modern factory equipment 
was shifted to the rear to new plants. But 
the original plants did not entirely cease 
operations. In many cases, the old machine 
tools discarded after modernization were 
reclaimed, and vital production was re- 
sumed. Even if the factory were finally 
abandoned, the Germans got only second- 
rate machinery. This ability of the Rus- 
sians to make two factories out of one 
has enabled them to bring production 
back up to prewar levels. 


French Resistance 


Talk of an early open revolt in France 
is, of course, nonsense but, with the advent 
of Laval, underground resistance both to 
Germany and Vichy is sure to intensify. 
Details of the reaction to the RAF Paris 
raid indicate the temper of the French 
public. The official mourning services, ar- 
ranged by the Nazis, were boycotted. Only 
twelve families attended the special service 
at Notre Dame. An organized whispering 
campaign circulated rumors (mostly false) 
that Nazi guards had locked workers in 
the Renault factory during the raid, that 
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the Germans deliberately failed to send 
up fighters or sound an alarm because they 
wanted a long death roll for propaganda 
purposes, etc. Many of the rumors were 
believed, but apparently the real reason i 
alarm was sounded was because most high 
Nazi officers were at a dinner at Maxim’s 
and none was available to give the neces- 
sary order. 


South African Trouble 


Little is leaking through the censorship, 
but internal conditions in South Africa are 
causing London serious concern. The 
original war declaration was obtained by 
only a small margin, and the Afrikanders, 
bitterly anti-British and isolationist, have 
gained many recruits in recent months. 
They are now openly beginning to urge 
withdrawal from the war. There have been 
several cases of sabotage and the Smuts 
government fears there will be more. Nazi 
agents are believed to be actively trying 
to stir up a revolt. 


Ceylon Rubber 


It’s true Britain didn’t build important 
stockpiles and has few facilities for re- 
claiming rubber but, if Ceylon is held 
Britain’s rubber situation won’t be too dire. 
London estimates wartime rubber require- 
ments at about 150,000 tons a year, and 
rubber exports from Ceylon alone last year 
totaled 88,937 tons. Experts say that, with 
heavier tapping, the island’s output could 
be considerably increased—perhaps enough 
to meet curtailed requirements. 


Finland Defensive 


Best Allied information is that Finland 
will try to maintain a defensive role in 
the spring fighting against Russia. Details 
can’t be revealed, but there’s every evidence 
that Finland will continue the policy that 
has led her in recent weeks deliberately to 
avoid opportunities to engage in offensive 
tactics against Russia. The Finns have 
good reason for their decision. They’ve 
been given to understand it will assure 
sympathetic U.S. support for Finland at 
the peace conference. A reversal might 
bring a U.S. declaration of war. 


‘Legions’ Failure 


Though some may be sacrificed as can- 
non fodder, the Nazis plan to use the 
armies recruited in the occupied countries 
chiefly for behind-the-lines duty. The ex- 
perience with the “volunteer” legions last 
year has dictated the decision. The Spanish 
Blue Division lost 1,500 men through col- 
lapse, desertion, and disease before it even 
reached the front. Then it was routed at 
Novgorod and had to be sent to the rear. 
The Italians had to be given several weeks’ 
additional training before being sent up 
and still failed to distinguish themselves. 
The French volunteers fought in Northern 


Russia, but the Nazi command complained 
of poor discipline and in one report cited 
six cases of self-inflicted wounds. 


Foreign Notes 


A little-publicized British aerial patrol 
off West Africa has been highly successful 
in cutting down shipping losses due to subs 
off the coast . . . A check on an American 
bank given to the Red Cross in Mexico 
by King Carol bounced because Rumanian 
funds are frozen. Efforts are now being 
made to “thaw” enough to meet the check 
. .. Peru will expand its internment areas 
for Jap aliens because of an epidemic of 
escapes from the present overcrowded 
camps ... In one of the rare cases of 
desertion from the Free French to Vichy, 
the crews of two planes successfully flew 
to Tunis when sent on a Mediterranean 
bombing mission. 





U..S.-Mexican Financing 


inane U. S.-Mexican economic coopera- 
tion, envisioned in the agreement reached 
by Foreign Minister Padilla in Washington, 
is already well under way. At least one lead- 
ing New York investment banker has been 
investing heavily in Mexico by underwrit- 
ing the formation of subsidiaries of Ameri- 
can concerns there. The Mexican Govern- 
ment, through its equivalent of the RFC, 
is doing its part by buying their preferred 
stocks and bonds. Common stock in these 
companies, which will supply consumer 
goods for Mexican and Latin American 
markets, is being offered investors in both 
countries. This flow of capital south of the 
border should receive added impetus, at 
least for the duration of the war, because 
Mexico’s corporate tax is only 12% as com- 
pared with the Treasury’s proposed 55%. 


Private Loan Plan 


Personal-loan agencies, which lost nearly 
70% of their business when sales of cars, 
refrigerators, washing machines, etc., were 
restricted, are now frantically seeking ways 
of staying in business. One scheme calls for 
a publicity campaign urging the public to 
borrow money on the “easy payment” 
plan to do things they have long put off— 


‘take a vacation, have a long-deferred op- 


eration, or get their teeth fixed. Since 
money spent for such services will reduce 
purchasing power available to buy scarce 
consumer goods, the plan is expected to 
have a good chance of approval as an aid 
to checking inflation, in spite of government 
restriction of installment buying generally. 


Business Footnotes 


There’s a serious shortage of mica, es- 
sential for condensers and magnetos in 


- radial aircraft engines; the WPB may cur- 


tail civilian use until fresh supplies arrive 
from Ceylon . . . So much wastepaper has 


been gathered by enthusiastic amateur cq). 
lectors that the price for it has fallen a; 
much as 25% .. . Likely to break int 
the open is a squabble between box many. 
facturers and retail stores over Christmas 
gift boxes; box makers insist there ay 
plenty of boxes and claim that stores are 
simply taking advantage of the war t 
abandon a public service . . . First mass 
removal of cars from the road will come 
when inspectors refuse to pass dangerously 
thin tires at coming semi-annual inspec. 
tions required by many states. 





Remolded Tire Racket 


Be on guard against unscrupulous tire 
dealers who are taking advantage of 1a. 
tioning to unload off-brand “remolded” 
tires. Unlike the products of recognized 
tire companies, such tires are simply worn. 
out casings, recovered with a minimum of 
reclaimed and new rubber and with a new 
lining added to conceal casing cuts. Al- 
though they look almost new, these tires 
are practically worthless and are liable to 
sudden blowouts under strain. The FTC 
has cracked down on several “wildcat” firms 
making “remolded” tires, but many are 
still being sold, often by men in trucks who 
furtively accost motorists and offer them 
“hot” tires at bargain prices. When the 
buyer discovers he has been stung, he 
cannot protest, since his purchase was an 
evasion of the rationing rules. These prac- 
tices have been reported to the OPA, and 
further crackdowns are in the offing. 


Movie Lines 


Though a training film on military cus- 
toms and courtesy contained more than 
fifteen errors, the Army is making use of 
it anyway, showing it after lectures on 
these subjects and asking soldiers to spot 
the blunders . . . Government officials are 
considering film shorts emulating the 
“four-minute men” of the last war, who 
made short appeals and talks on national 
issues from theater stages. With the 
California coast barred by wartime restric- 
tions, T'wentieth Century-Fox has sent 4 
crew to Yucatan, on the Gulf of Mexico, to 
film background shots for “Black Swan.” 


Press Notes 


The OFF is picking out ‘ads that best 
tie in with the war effort and sending them 
out to advertisers and newspapers as mod- 
els of what the government likes . . - 
George Jean Nathan, confirmed bachelor 
and author of “The Bachelor Life,” has 
just completed a sequel for fall publica- 
tion—a book on how to raise children . .. 
Betty Kirk, veteran Mexico City corre- 
spondent for The Washington Post, The 
Christian Science Monitor, and The Lor- 
don Times, has taken time off from report- 
ing to write a book comparing the Cama- 
cho and Cardenas regimes. 
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merica’s problem isn’t more machines as much 


as more from the machines you have 








Four ways we can help you 


The machine tool industry has tripled its output—hundreds of new 
airplane, tank and gun plants have thousands of new tools. But machine 
tools can’t win a war—only the weapons men make on them can do that. 


Because of our long experience with industry, perhaps we can help 


1 —Operator’s Manual. Practical 


handbook for turret lathe opera- 
tors. How to get the most out of 
any turret lathe, and keep down- 
time at minimum. 


—Lectures for machinists—ideas 
on cutter grinding, care of tools, 
etc., in a short lecture course we 
supply without charge. 


—The entire Warner & Swasey 
field force is now a service force, 
to bring to you all the combined 
experience, all short cuts, pro- 


You Can Tuan iT Better, FASTER, FoR Less .. 


. WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


you so increase output of the tools you have that you will reach your 
production goal without needing more machines. Here are four ideas— 


duction planning, tool arrange- 
ments and all other ideas this en- 
tire group of practical engineers 
has learned over many years. At 
the free disposal of any war plant. 


—New tools to increase produc- 
tion of your present turret lathes 
have been designed by Warner & 
Swasey engineers who will help 
you get the most from them. 


There is a Warner & Swasey man 
near you. If you're in war work and 


he can help you speed it, call him. 
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Trends 





The Periscope 


Looks at GH Q of War Production 





Tae ANTI-INFLATION DRIVE is bogging 
down because of the inability of the Ad- 
ministration’s economic advisers to get to- 
gether on an over-all plan. 

¥£ A GENERAL PRICE FREEZE is the only sure 
it thing for the near future. That will prob- 
ably come by May 1. The plan currently 
discussed would freeze prices at all levels 
from manufacturer to retailer, as of the 
} same date. Hardships would be taken up 
- later. 














i MORE CONTROL IS NEEDED to halt inflation, 
7 however, government economists agree. 
1 Rising purchasing power, if not drawn off. 
will blow the price lid. 

. FORCED sAvINGs and higher taxes in the 
| lower-income brackets—measures designed 
to keep spendable income in line with the 
amount of available goods—are out for the 
] present, but still very much in the pic- 
Tt ture for the long pull. 








Tue siccest snac holding up the omnibus 
control plan has been the refusal of Henry 
Morgenthau to go along on compulsory 
savings that would take a percentage of 
all wages, interest, and dividends, or to 
i agree to a revision of the Treasury tax 
program to hit rising income in the lower 
brackets harder. He believes voluntary 
War Bond buying will draw off enough in- 
come to close the “inflationary gap.” 


AS TO WAGE PEGGING, the question is wheth- 








er to go to bat for legislation or just to’ 


give lip service to the principle by instruct- 
ing the War Labor Board not to recom- 
mend raises. 

STRAWS IN THE WIND: OPA people point 
out that the Emergency Price Control Act 
does not say price levels of Oct. 1-15, 1941, 
must be used in price freezing; the law’ re- 
quires them only to give these prices “due 
consideration.” . . . Some Administration 
economists are beginning to say nice things 
about the sales-tax principle . . . Bernard 
M. Baruch has been consulted frequently 
in drafting the price-freeze plan. 





m4 Rationing will be extended rapidly under 
the price ceiling. Food and clothing items 
ie probably will be the first to go on the list. 
if THE DEEPEST OPA SECRET is the list of things 
He : which probably will be rationed. A leak 
I ‘ would cause advance buying, which in turn 
4 would hasten rationing. Censorship of 
shortage news has been suggested to pre- 
vent hoarding, but that’s unlikely. | 








BICYCLES will not be rationed. The WPB 
froze stocks, but OPA refused to concede 
that bikes are necessary enough to be ra- 
tioned. Stocks soon will be unfrozen and 
dealers will probably be permitted to sell 
some bicycles each month. 

Tue casouine prncu in the East soon will 
get worse. Deliveries to filling stations will 
be cut to 50 per cent of normal. 

FIVE GALLONS A WEEK. That is the amount 
talked of as the gasoline rationing unit. 
A PARADOX is the surplus of regular gaso- 
line grades accumulating at some refining 
points. Regular gas is a by-product of avia- 
tion-type fuel. Chicago refiners, for ex- 
ample, have been instructed to destroy this 
surplus if it threatens to block the output 
of the more important war material. 








Conservation is finally catching up with 
the military. Army structures will no long- 
er be built of steel where concrete blocks 
will suffice; the Navy will get no more 
aluminum ship’s furniture; uniforms will 
cease to be all wool; cartridge cases will be 
made increasingly of steel instead of brass 
A NEW APPROACH to the problem may help. 
The SAE-War Engineering Board is re- 
studying military vehicle designs, which 
were worked out originally in peacetime 
when critical materials were no problem. 
STANDARDIZATION of motor-vehicle equip- 
ment is also being considered by the Army. 
The idea is to make one instead of seven 
different tank engines; standardized truck 
engines, axles, transmissions, batteries, and 
the like, to simplify repairs. 











Tue current wes worry is that of bal- 
ancing the war program. Too often war- 
materials parts made at different points 
don’t come out even in the final assembly. 
WPB doesn’t want to tie up scarce metals 
in finished gun mounts, for instance, when 
other parts of the guns will not be ready 
for six months. 





BOTTLENECKS that are now causing con- 
cern: turbines, compressors. cutting tools, 


plane forgings, scientific apparatus, and. 


copper. 

THE WPB AX will soon fall on automobile- 
replacement parts of nonfunctional nature. 
This will include body parts, fenders, 
hoods, radiator grilles, seat cushions, ete.— 
everything but the actual works of a car. 
Tue arcrart rinpustRY still has excess 
capacity despite the war rush. Shortages 
of government-allocated materials—met- 
als, forgings, gadgets, etc.—are still keep- 
ing the industry from producing as many 





planes as it could. Hours worked in plane 
plants in February actually declined. 

AIRCRAFT MAKERS have been ordered uot 
to exceed their production schedules by 
more than 10 per cent lest they upset the 
scheduling of government-allocated ma- 
terials and have to lay off workers. 





Tue copper sHorTAGE may be eased by 
the forthcoming checkup on sheet copper, 
copper tubing, etc., in the hands of con- 
struction companies when private building 
was stopped. 

A LACK OF BATHTUBS, which contain from 
250 to 300 pounds of iron or steel, will be 
a problem in future government housing. 
Some war workers probably: are going to 
have to make a shower do. 

STOVES AND FURNACES also present a prob- 
lem that is being studied by the tile mak. 
ers. They envision tile stoves lined with 
fire brick, such as those used in paris of 
Europe. No metal would be needed. 











DeparrMent-store stocks of scarce 
goods in key cities should hold out at least 
until fall, unless new waves of hoarding 
occur. Stocks are 40 to 60 per cent greater 
than last year, and orders for delivery in 
the next few months are 100 per cent 
greater. 

RESTOCKING DIFFICULTIES are now being 
encountered in electrical appliances, ra- 
dios, sporting goods, rubber goods, ani 
brushes. 








S MALL-FRY NOTE: Something disagreeable 
is going to happen to ice-cream cones: 
either they’ll be smaller or cost more. 
THE SUGAR SHORTAGE will cut carbonated 
beverages only about 10 per cent this sum- 
mer. The shortage of bottlecaps and trans- 
portation will be a bigger problem. 








e e 
Drarr pererMents for key men are be- 


ing arranged by an increasing number of 
employers on the basis that requests will 





-_be made for not more than 10 or 15 per 


cent of the personnel. This is made clear 
to draft boards when deferments are 
sought. 

MIDDLE-AGED DRAFTEES should be few. Only 
one of twenty men in the 36 to 44 age 
group will be able to pass the Army’s pbys- 
ical examination, Selective Service people 
say. 





Dona NeELson is closely watching the 
Stanley plan test now under way in Chi- 
cago. He has high hopes that this wil be 
the answer to his subcontracting worry. 











D for corns, callouses and 
carbuncles’’ boasted the itin- 
erant peddlers in the 1850's as they 
hawked their bottles of ‘‘Seneca Oil.”’ 
It was said to be a favorite medication 
of the Indians, who'd found it seep- 
ing out of the ground. Little did those 
medicine peddlers dream that the 
thick, black liquid claimed to make 
light of aches and pains would one 
day make light of darkness through- 
out the world, would heat homes, run 
locomotives, drive ships across the 
seven seas, make the automobile the 
horseless carriage of nearly every 
family. 


Their “Seneca Oii’* was petroleum ! When the 
potential role of oil as a source of illumination 
was recognized, men impatiently probed into 
the bowels of the earth for this “‘liquid gold,” 
and another of Nature’s bounties was made to 
work for mankind. 


“Yuaven..l 


meke Light af your 
aches and pains” 


But oil's contribution to human comfort and 
convenience was not obtained without effort. 
Wells had to be dug, pipe lines laid, refineries 
built, chemical research laboratories equipped. 
All of this took capital . . . and it took pro- 
tection of that capital against the wasting 
inroads of fire, windstorm, explosion and acci- 
dent . . . by dependable insurance. 


By providing that protection, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America has helped to stimu- 
late America’s progress in practically every 
field of industry, ever since the first term of 
President George Washington. From insuring 
ships and their cargoes, then houses against 
fire, the Company’s service has been widened 
constantly through a century and a half to 
meet America’s ever-increasing needs, until 
today this Company and its affiliates write 
practically every kind of insuranee except life. 


As befits the first capital stock fire insurance 


‘company, the ‘‘North America’’ has pioneered 


in making standard protection available to 
property-owners. In 1807 it started the system 
of applying insurance through local agents. 
Now, its 150th Anniversary finds this Com- 
pany inaugurating another forward step. To 
enable its agents and all brokers to give their 
clients more expert, quicker service, head- 
office facilities are projected to within easy 
reach through Company Service Offices in 
key cities. 


Specify North America protection... 
there is in your community a North America 
Agent or a Broker, who, with the facilities of 
a nearby Company Service Office, is better 
equipped to give you personal advice. 


North America Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name and 
‘Eagle’ emblem of Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia. Founded 1792. 
Capital: $12,000,000. Losses Paid: Over 
$476 ,000,000. 

* * 
Other Companies of the North America Group: jl 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America, a 
The Alliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
National Security Insurance Company, 
Central Insurance Company of Baltimore, 


NO FORCE CAN STOP THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY 
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Strategy is the planning of warfare. 
Tactics is the execution of those plans. 


Logistics, the third branch of military science, is the sup- 
plying of everything necessary to strategy and tactics—in the 
right amount, at the right place, at the right time. 


Now, in éotal war, we must apply the science of Logistics to 
all of our activities as a nation—civilian as well as military. 
WE-ALL are part of the Victory Program. 





Our supply lines are literally life lines of the United Nations. 
Man-power and munition-power are the controlling factors. 


Today, Logistics dictates strategy—determines tactics. 


Congress has appropriated billions of dollars but it cannot 
appropriate one single second of time. 


Time favors those who appreciate it as the priceless com- 
modity it now is.. 


In war, when we save time we save lives—and we make our 
individual contribution to Victory. 


DgPaRTMENT OF LoGISTICs 


INTERNATIONAL Business MACHINES CORPORATION 


This message appeared in every daily newspaper, both English and for- 
eign language, in the United States and Canada, on March 30, 1942 
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The nicest target in the world: Bombs fell on the great cities of metropolitan Japan 


Allies’ Planes Writing in Sky 
Doom of Axis Air Superiority 


War Brought Home to Japan 
by U.S. Raids on Four Cities; 
Our Edge Grows on Many Fronts 


History was written in the skies on April 
18. Allied warplanes, like avenging birds, 
spelled out the pattern of Axis air in- 
feriority—spelled it out for all the world to 
read. They wrote it largest in the air above 
Japan, where for the first time in 2,600 
years, a proud empire had war brought to 
its very heart. It was underlined in steady 
growth of Allied air power in Australia, in 
raids by Flying Fortresses on Rangoon. 
f And it was brought painfully home to the 
Germans in daring night and day RAF 
attacks. 

_ The writing in the skies stretched back 
into the factories of the United Nations. 
The bombers and pursuit planes rolled 
from the assembly lines onto the sunlit 
fields of California and the Southwest. The 
enormous plant that Henry Ford has built 
at Willow Run, Mich., was almost ready to 
add its one an hour to the present 3,000-a- 
month output of planes. In Britain, the 


biggest bombers in the world moved into 
the active squadrons in a steady stream. 
In Russia, British and American fighters 
were unloaded on the icy docks of Murmansk 
and went into action against the Germans 
on the world’s longest land front. At long 
last, the instruments of victory for the 
United Nations seemed to be taking shape. 


Earthquake 


Toxyo Bomsep! That was the headline 
that citizens of nations all around the globe 
had been yearning to read. The Chinese 
had waited for five years to see it. In 
Chungking, Americans were stopped in the 
street and congratulated. In London, the 
news took precedence even over the new 
offensive of the RAF. 

But it was in the United States that 
hope rose highest last Saturday morning. 
The deep sense of national frustration that 
had steadily grown since Pearl Harbor was 
at last allayed. On April 18, Dec. 7 seemed 
avenged. The news was so good that some 
people couldn’t believe it and asked if, 


. after all, it might not turn.out to be an- 


other Japanese trick. 
All the reports, it was true, came from 





Newsweek map—Browne 


Tokyo and other Axis sources. They were 
contradictory, confused, and fragmentary. 
But the Japanese are a people easily stam- 
peded into panic. During the 1923 earth- 
quake, city dwellers bolted for the country 
and farmers ran into the towns. In the face 
of something that must have seemed very 
much like an earthquake, Japanese radio 
announcers tripped over their own stories. 
hemmed and hawed, boasted and threat- 
ened. 

But from their accounts, a fairly com- 
plete picture of the raids emerged. It was 
midday when the bombers first appeared 
—the same hour at which the 1923 earth- 
quake occurred. The sirens in Tokyo emit- 
ted ten hoarse blasts, the signal for an air 
raid. Office workers in the Marunouchi 
region ducked into shelters in the steel and 
concrete buildings, constructed to resist 
earthquakes. 

The rest of Tokyo got ready to fight fire, 
the ever-present menace that is far more 
terrifying to the Japanese than the effect of 
bombs. Despite parks and wide streets de- 
signed to serve as firebreaks, most Japanese 
cities are still composed of wood and paper 
structures, slapped up against one another. 
The problem of a Japanese fire department 
is not to save a house but to prevent an 
entire city from going up in flames as 
Yokohama did after the great earthquake. 

The American raiders dropped both high 
explosive and incendiary bombs over the 
capital, the busy port of Yokohama, and 
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Portal, head of the RAF, planned 
the big air attack 


the great industrial centers of Kobe and 
Nagoya. The blasts demolished factories, 
according to admissions of the Japanese 
themselves, and the fires started were of a 
size that took hours to bring under control. 
Casualties were apparently heavy for 
one report spoke of 140 schoolchildren 
killed. ; 

Shortly before, the Tokyo radio had 
manufactured and then denied a report 
that Tokyo had been bombed. It described 
the Japanese as enjoying the cherry-blos- 
som festivals and celebrating their victories 
at night “under very bright lights.” The 
intimation that the Japanese expected no 
raids was borne out by the fact that the 


actual bombing apparently caught them. 


completely unprepared. It was even found 
necessary to reassure the public that the 
emperor was safe while Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu, former Ambassador to London 
begged the people to behave as well 
as the British, or else the Anglo-Sax- 
ons would “clap their hands and laugh at 
us.” 

As a result of the raid, one of the highest 
officers in Japan was removed from his post 
and sent to the front. He was Lt. Gen. 
Akira Muto, head of the Military Affairs 
Bureau. Muto is a bull-necked, round- 
faced general who was stationed at Tientsin 
in 1939 when the Japanese provoked a 
serious incident with Britain by ordering 
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Thirty-five ton Stirling bombers went an a week-long rampage 


the trousers stripped from British nationals 
as they were being searched. 

The big mystery of the raid to the Japa- 
nese and to everyone else was where the 
planes had come from. The Chinese denied 


‘that they had flown from their country 


Alaskan bases are too far away to be prac- 
tical. Russian Far Eastern bases have been 
denied to Allied planes. That left a carrier- 
borne raid as the logical possibility. But 
there was one flaw in this theory. The 
Japanese reported that the planes used 
were North American B-25 bombers which 
flew to Chinese bases after the attack. 

These are the 12-ton craft that raided 
the Philippines. They are far larger than 
anything hitherto operated from an air- 
craft carrier and they are Army, not Navy 
planes. However, they could be launched 
from ships in two ways. Rocket propulsion 
could be used to accelerate the take-off 
and compensate for the short length of a 
ship’s deck, or the planes could be cata- 
pulted, a method by which the Germans 
have put 22-ton planes into the air. What- 
ever the means used, it looked like more 
than a hit-and-run raid, and it opened the 
dazzling possibility that the attacks could 
continue on a steady scale. 





Wings Over Europe 


There was no letup in the official silence 
that cloaked the visit of Gen. George C. 
Marshall, United States Army Chief of 
Staff, and Harry Hopkins, Lend-Lease 
Administrator, to Britain last week. But 
whatever was brewing in the conference 
rooms of Whitehall was certain to be bad 
news for the Germans. The Nazis them- 
selves recognized this. In the wake of the 
French Government reorganization, Hit- 


ler named Field Marshal Gerd von Rund- 
stedt, former chief of the German Armies 
in the Ukraine, as commander of all de- 
fense forces from the North Cape of Nor- 
way to the Spanish frontier. 

One of Marshall’s most significant 
meetings in London was with Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, the newly appointed head of 
all Britain’s Commandos. If a full second 
front is not opened this summer by the 
Allies, their attacks against the Reich will 
probably take the form of raids by these 
shock troops. The Commandos make two 
kinds of raids. First, there are the large. 
scale attacks such as the recent assault on 
St. Nazaire, which force the Nazis to main- 
tain large mobile units in Western Europe. 
Second, there are the small, unpublicized 
raids that serve to keep the German troops 
nervous and on edge. 

It is only a matter of time until Ameri- 
can soldiers join in the Commando forays. 
Marshall admitted as much on a trip to 
inspect United States troops in Norther 
Ireland. He told reporters that the Ameri- 
can Army has an entire army corps trained 
in “amphibious” operations and that they 
would “inevitably” be used against the 
Germans. Furthermore, he said that Amer- 
ican air squadrons would soon be sent to 
Britain and would join in the RAF of- 
fensive against the Reich. Monday both 
Marshall and Hopkins returned quietly 
and quickly to Washington. 


Air Front 


So far as the RAF is concerned the sec- 
ond front against Germany has already 
been opened. British air officers have long 
pointed out that their attacks against the 
Reich constituted that breach. By last 
week what the RAF was doing to the 
Nazis really deserved the name of front. 
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In a seven-day period the British made 
nearly 3,000 sorties against German or 
German-held territory. On some days up- 
wards of 600 planes were used; on some 
nights more than 300 bombers winged 
over the cities of darkened Europe. The 
tonnage of bombs dropped in this period 
amounted to more than was unloaded on 
the Reich during all of 1940. And British 
plane losses reached only the moderate 
figure of 69. 

The usual RAF daylight raids-are great 
fighter and light bomber sweeps over 
Northern France. But sometimes, the 
bombers strike deep inside Germany at 
some all-important objective. The most 
daring raid of this sort ever attempted 
was made on April 17. 

In the late spring afternoon, twelve 
great Lancasters, Britain’s newest and 
biggest bombers, roared out over the 
Channel. When they struck the coast of 
France, the pilots pulled the noses of the 
planes down and skimmed at top speed 
across the countryside at a height of only 
25 to 50 feet. Outside Paris, German 
Folke Wulf fighters spotted them and 
the ensuing battle was like something out 
of H. G. Wells. The giant bombers, twice 
the size of Flying Fortresses, kept their 
formation and covered all angles of ap- 
proach with a hail of bullets from their 
multiple turret guns. As they flashed by 
just above the fields and villages, cannon 
shells from the German planes plowed 
into the houses of terrified French peas- 
ants, 

The British lost four bombers in this 
encounter. But at dusk the other eight 
reached the old Bavarian city of Augs- 
burg. Still at rooftop level, they headed 
straight for the factory of the Maschinen- 
fabrik Augsburg-Nuremburg, the manufac- 


They left wreckage all across Europe such as this scene in Paris 


turer of half of Germany’s output of 
Diesel engines for submarines. Three more 
Lancasters went down in the anti-aircraft 
fire, but the rest saw their huge delayed- 
action bombs explode in the center of the 
factory. The five remaining bombers re- 
turned safely to Britain that night, and 
their crews received personal congratula- 
tions from Prime Minister Churchill. The 
German High Command communiqué con- 
firmed the success of the raid by admit- 
ting that “material damage” had been 
done. 

Such daylight forays, however, are ex- 
ceptional and costly. The RAF’s chief hope 
of crippling Germany from the air lies in 
night bombing. The power of these raids 
has increased far more than has been indi- 
cated in the official announcements. The 
2-ton bomb is now commonly used. In the 
raid on the Renault plant in Paris, 1,000 
tons of bombs were dropped, compared 
with the 400 tons used by the Germans on 
Coventry. Intelligence reports indicate that 
in some parts of Germany morale has 
reached the breaking point because of 
British raids. 


Bombers 

This policy of strategic bombing owes 
as much to the head of the RAF, Sir 
Charles Portal, as it does to anyone. He 
was raised in bombers. During the last war 
he flew the unwieldly crates of that day 
and once raided the Germans five times 
in one night. He ended the war as a colo- 
nel, stayed in the RAF, and made bomb- 
ing his peacetime career. In 1927, his 
squadron won the Laurence Minot Bomb- 
ing Trophy for accuracy and repeated the 
performance the following year. 

From then on Portal rose‘rapidly in the 
Royal Air Force, became head of the 
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International, Wide World, Newsweek 
Rundstedt was appointed by Hitler 
to defend Europe from the British 


Bomber Command, and finally head of the 
Air Force. He is tall and slim and his 
beaklike nose gives him a distinct re- 
semblance to the falcons he raises and 
hunts with. Years ago, while he was a 
student at Winchester, he wrote articles 
for the school paper on the aerodynamics 
of the falcon’s wings. 

A reporter once wrote that Portal had 
“more than a streak of ruthlessness in his 
nature,” despite his soft-spoken manner. 
Portal now has the perfect instrument for 
exercising ruthlessness in air war: the 
British heavy bombers. They are far and 
away the world’s most deadly. The Stir- 
ling, the type used most frequently at 
present, weighs 35 tons, compared with 
the Flying Fortress’ 20 tons, and carries 
double the bomb load—8 tons as against 
the American plane’s 4 tons. And the 
Stirling has been outstripped by last 
week’s heroes, the Lancasters. ; 





Strike Down the Band 


The first big musical boner of the Pa- 
cific war was made last week by an Aus- 
tralian military bandmaster. Officiating at 
a Melbourne war-loan appeal, marked by 
a joint public parade of American and 
Australian troops as guards of honor for 
Allied officials, the bandmaster struck up 
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Rudolf Sieczynski’s “Vienna, City of My 
Dreams.” Next day, a local columnist 
pointed out that the piece was a favorite 
Nazi drinking song. 


Rescues at Sea 


To Ensign Francis E. Pinter it was a 
heart-breaking choice. If he left the rescue 
of the seventeen dark figures on the tiny . 
raft below to a surface ship they might Phi 
not be found again. If he landed his huge 
Catalina patrol boat on the choppy waters 
of the Windward Passage, between Cuba 
and Haiti, he courted disaster. Finally, the 
28-year-old pilot made up his mind. He 
came down. 

The plane made a good landing, and a 
crew member tossed a line to the sur- 
vivors. One after another, a woman and 
sixteen men—exhausted after 60 hours 
without food or water—were carried over 
the bow and let down the navigator’s 
hatch. With the crew of eight, they filled 
every inch of the plane—including the 
bombing compartment. 

The next problem was the take-off. 

Besides its heavy human cargo, the Cat- 

alina carried two depth charges, but dista 
Pinter wanted to save them for an un- sky, 
wary U-boat. Given the gun, the plane gine 
bounced heavily from wave to wave before hard 
it finally rose. It took twenty anxious 

minutes to climb to 500 feet and roar off 

toward the American naval base at Guan- 

tanamo, Cuba. 

Pinter’s rescue of the survivors of a 
torpedoed ship was only one incident in 
the fierce fight against submarines off the 
Atlantic Coast. Every day more vessels 
were added to the tragic toll of ships 
sunk. One ship was shelled and torpedoed 
within sight of thousands of watchers on 
the east-coast shore. Some civilians rowed 


photo 
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He was introduced to the oldest survivor, Mrs. Charlotte Pugh, 86 Finally, mother got him new clothes 
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out to aid the Navy patrol boats which 
rescued 29 of the crew of 48. Another 
drama was enacted off the southeast coast, 
where a submarine sank a British liner 
carrying refugees from. the Far East. 
Among the 290 aboard were 37 women 
and 24 children. All were saved (see 
photos, page 18). 





Philippine ‘Picnic’ 
Japs Stunned as U. S. Bombers 
Lash Out in Raid From Australia 


Sweat poured down the broad faces of 
the little yellow men. It was a hot, cloud- 
less day and it was hard work unloading 
supplies so fast. But the Japanese Army 
was in a hurry. Troops had just landed 
and captured the city of Cebu, capital of 
the Philippine island of the same name. 
They needéd supplies to continue the fight 
against the defenders. A Japanese cruiser, 
a destroyer, and a transport had_ been 
moored alongside the Terraplen, Cebu’s 
main wharf. 

The sound of motors was heard in the 
distance, grew louder, and soon, high in the 
sky, there appeared a flight of twin-en- 
gined bombers. The sweating Japanese 
hardly looked up—probably some of the 
new planes they had recently used to 
bomb Corregidor. Anyway the nearest 
Allied air base was in Australia, 2,000 miles 
away. 

Then the incredible happened. Bomb 
bays in the planes flapped open and big 
projectiles whizzed earthward. Up went 
the dock in a cloud of flying debris and 
Japanese soldiers. Down went three trans- 
ports that had been anchored in the har- 
bor. The guns of the warships swung into 
action—too late. The planes were already 
vanishing in the distance. 

What had happened was the Japanese 
had been on the receiving end of one of the 
most daring and skillfully carried out raids 
of the war. An American air squadron 
had winged all the way from Australia to 
a secret base somewhere in the Philippines 
and subjected the astonished Japanese to a 
two-day bombardment. Thus General 
MacArthur’s men gave token of carry- 


ing out his promise to return to the Philip- 
pines. 


Fortresses 


The story of the attack was told, on his 
return to Australia, by Brig. Gen. Ralph 
Royce, chief of staff of the American Army 
Air Forces in Australia and leader of the 
raid. The bombing armada, he disclosed, 
consisted of three B-17 Boeing Flying 
Fortresses and ten North American B-25s. 
With a full 4-ton bomb load, the four- 
engined B-17s have a range of about 3,000 
miles, while the twin-engined B-25s can fly 
about 1,500 miles with a 2-ton bomb load. 
The B-25s carried extra fuel tanks to give 
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General Royce (center) and Colonel Davies received the DSC . 


them the necessary range. Pilots described 
them as “a hell of a lot of airplane.” 

Royce related that the bomber fleet left 
an Australian base (probably Darwin) on 
the morning of April 11 and arrived the 
same evening at a secret Philippine air- 
field, where they loaded up with bombs. 
The location of the base, which housed a 
number of P-40 fighters, Royce did not 
disclose. But the strategical needs of the 
raid suggested that it was probably in 
Northern Mindanao, the nearest suitable 
American-held terrain. The possibility was 
strengthened later when Tokyo claimed to 
have countered the raid by attacking 
Northern Mindanao airfields at Cagayen. 
Del Monte, and Malaybalay. 

The morning after their arrival, two of 
the B-17s set out for targets in the Luzon 
island area while a third underwent engine 
repairs. One of the Fortresses spotted and 
sank a Japanese supply ship off Batangas. 
The other, after scouting Manila Bay vain- 
ly for enemy warships, destroyed hangars 
and blasted runways at Nichols Field, for- 
mer Army air base near Manila. During its 
flight across the bay, this B-17 dipped its 
wings over Corregidor where the Stars and 
Stripes still fluttered this week from the 
highest point on the island, after being shot 
down by enemy shells on April 18 and 
heroically restored to its place by troops 
under heavy fire. 

Meanwhile, Japanese bombers  dis- 
covered the secret base. Royce described 
their tactics: “Single-motored float planes 
showed up and started dive-bombing. They 
were insulting. They would cut their 
motors and fly over the field, sometimes as 
low as 2,000 feet, having a good look, and 
then come back and bomb.” But the Amer- 
icans, in Royce’s phrase, “insulted them 
right back” with P-40 fighters that shot 
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... for the Philippines raid 


down two of them. In the end the Japanese 
managed to hit and destroy one of the 
Fortresses. 

The commander of the B-25s, Lt. Col. 
J. H. Davies of Piedmont, Calif., remarked 
of his squadron’s work: “We smacked hell 
out of ’em and gained at least a little re- 
venge for members of our squadron who 
fought in the front trenches at Bataan.” 
He told how he put his own plane into a 
dive, pulled alongside a Japanese plane 
with his guns blazing, and “saw pieces of 
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We Bomb Japan—But Don’t Forget the Indian Ocean 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


It is cheerful news. Our air forces 
have started the offensive. We attacked 
the Japanese in the Philippines. We 
bombed them in their home land. Details 
of the last attack are lacking, but prob- 
ably these deductions are substantially 
correct: The Japanese were caught nap- 
ping, their air power has overstretched it- 
self, and the blow was directed at the 
source of all Japanese operations. The 
enemy now knows that we will strike 
back hard, even though confronted with 
many other problems. 

There are indeed many other problems; 
no country is faced with a greater over- 
all task than America. Even with the 
battle of production won at home, a dif- 
ficult task confronts us in transporting 
our power to the fighting fronts where it 
can be most useful or to those localities 
where defense needs are many. Because 
we are the great reservoir of supplies, 
the battle of transportation is the first 
great battle we must win. And to help 
win it, every device American ingenuity 
can conjure should be tested to halt the 
war at sea, and every means of trans- 
portation utilized. Win the battle of 
transportation and the rest follows in 
time. 

By hook or by crook, Hitler, using his 
sea and air power, political chicanery, 
and subversive action, is doing his best 
to handicap the transportation system 
over seas. Witness the submarine ac- 
tivities in the North and South At- 
lantic, the Barents Sea, and the Medi- 
terranean. : 

The recent political play in Vichy, if 
it means the use by the Axis of French 
bases or any part of the fleet, is an added 
threat to the transport lanes in the At- 
lantic. Particularly useful would be the 
submarines, of which France may have 
more than 70. 

But of equal concern to us is what 


Japan does when she has conquered © 


Burma. If she wishes to help Hitler in 
the sea warfare, there are our lanes in the 
Pacific. Also, there is the Indian Ocean, 
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Danger area: The Indian Ocean 


where supply lines now run to the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

The Indian Ocean (see accompanying 
map) presents a problem vastly different 
from that in the other great oceans. The 
French and British were old rivals in 
this area, but even when British in- 
fluence prevailed, the French still main- 
tained a grip on Madagascar, Réunion, 
the Comoro Islands, and footholds at 
Pondichéry and Karikal, India, on the 
Bay of Bengal. 

When sea power reigned supreme, little 
thought was given to the many island 
archipelagoes, British-controlled, dotting 
the Indian Ocean. The French have 
Diégo-Suarez, a fortified naval base on 
the northern tip of Madagascar, and one 
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ail On the African Coast the British hold 


Durban, a naval base with a deepwater 
area of some 6 square miles. Durban is 
a great repair and refit point. The graving 
dock is the largest in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, and is capable of containing the 
greatest modern battleship. To the north 
the British hold Zanzibar Island, with 
anchorage space sufficient for many naval 
craft. Flanking Madagascar to the east 
is Mauritius. 

With the advent of air power, strategy 
of the Indian Ocean changed somewhat. 
At once the little island archipelagoes 
assumed an importance heretofore un- 
known. The Seychelles, Chagos and Mal- 
dive Islands, and Cocos Island became 
potential steppingstones across the In- 
dian Ocean for aircraft bound for Ceylon 
and India, or to Australia—the greatest 
distance in this chain of air links is not 
more than 1,500 miles. 

Furthermore, all of these islands are in 
the same general area as the oil fields of 
the Persian Gulf, and are useful not only 
as bases for aircraft, but for submarines 
and naval craft up to the largest. So the 
important thing is, who will control these 
key points? 








ee fuselage tearing out of that Rising Sun 
ie: Jap plane, which was less than 100 feet 
Ge away.” 


Between raids, the B-25s returned not 


to the main base but to secret scattered 
hideouts which the Japanese never dis- 
covered. Royce pictured their confusion: 
“The raids obviously threw the Japanese 
into a terrific panic . . . They didn’t know 
where the bombers came from, and their 


radio used up all the ether for the whole 
of Sunday trying to find out where we 
were coming from and the means of stop- 
ping us.” 

Finally the American planes hitched on 
their extra fuel tanks and flew back to 
Australia. Not a man had been lost. In 
addition, more than 25 Americans were 
brought out of the Philippines, including 
Jesus Villamor, Filipino flying ace and 


holder of the Distinguished Service Cross. 
Royce summed up the exploit in four 


words: “It was a picnic.” 


Hero 


Everybody had told Ralph Royce that 
it couldn’t be done. He paid no attention 
and went right ahead. It was typical of 


the man and of his career. 


Born 52 years ago at Marquette, Mich., 
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Not only did the Germans avoid 
defeat this past winter, they held most 
of their ground on the Russian front 
through defensive action. So, since these 
disciples of the offensive have also shown 
mastery of the defensive, something of 
the pattern of their plan may be of 
interest at this time. 

On their line of defended positions 
from the northern anchorage at Schliis- 
selburg to their southern hold at Taganrog 
(see accompanying map), the Germans 
fortified the key positions with their usual 
thoroughness and military skill. They fol- 
lowed in principle the West Wall traces 
of zonal defense in depth, as adapted to 
the Russian Terrain. These fortified areas, 
ranging in strength from rear to front, 
are technically known as “intrenched 
camps,” “centers of resistance,” “strong 
points,” “advance posts,” and “defended 
localities” —which the French call points 
dapput. 

As a result, in spite of winter condi- 
tions, continued mass attacks, and claimed 
air superiority by the Russians, the de- 
fended zones, at the beginning of the 
week, were still holding along the entire 
1,800-mile front. 

There is nothing particularly new in 
the engineering principle of fortifying 
coordinated points so that they aid each 
other. The positional warfare of both 
sides in the last war developed, after 
years of stalemate, the principle of zonal 
or area defense in depth. 

Our own regulations define such areas 
as “a series of small defended localities 
. . . distributed in width and depth, 
capable of all-around defense, so sited 
that each can give the other mutual sup- 
port of interlocking fire of machine guns, 
and supported by the fire of artillery and 
other supporting weapons.” 

The strength of such a defense lies in 
the power of cooperation of the separated 
units in coordinated fire and, through 
disposition of forces, to maintain maneu- 
verability for the garrisons so that they 





are able to strike in counterattack in any 
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How the Nazis Were Able to Hang On in Russia | 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 
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The Nazi defense system in Russia 


direction. The positions are not only built 
to resist attack but are so constructed as 
to support each other, and therein lies 
the strength of the whole. These points 
do not function separately, like quills on 
a porcupine’s back, but send forth wither- 
ing cross and enfilade bursts of fire, leap- 
ing forward rather like a pack of hounds 
converging and concentrating on the prey 
as soon as sighted. 

The whole system is organized to gain 
time for each successive garrison to go 
into action, and to facilitate passage to 
the offensive at will. It is essentially an 
application of the principle of economy 







































of force, in that the forward elements in- 
crease progressively in size toward the 
rear and are just large enough to protect 
the forces or locality they are charged 
with covering. The system does not per- | 
mit of a defensive attitude by the entire 
force. Each element recognizes that its | 
action is a temporary expedient, and this 
removes the lowered morale inherent in 
troops awaiting the enemy to attack. 


The governing factor in the German 
system is that stressed in our own regula- 
tions: “The counterattack is the decisive 
element in the maintenance of the de- 
fensive system.” And it is launched pri- 
marily to protect the position. Therefore, 
in evaluating the number of German 
counterattacks claimed smashed by the 
Russians, the success must be measured 
by whether or not these counterattacks 
enabled the Germans to hold their de- 
fended areas. 

In the organization of the interlocked 
“localities,” the fortified ground positions 
must be strategically or- tactically im- 
portant and located so that they must 
be attacked. This is the Napoleonic 
doctrine for the selection of “advance 
posts,” which the Germans have definite- 
ly followed in Russia. Although reports 
from time to time speak of the Russians 
“by-passing” a defended area, it will be 
noted that the attacking forces are soon 
halted. This is generally done by the Ger- 
man counterattack, actual or threatened, 
against the flank of the Russian ad- 
vance. And this threat continues, as at 
Staraya Russa, even when the garrison is 
encircled. 

The German system of area defense 
has been so effective that Hitler is very 
likely strengthening both his front- and 
back-area positions for a continuance of 
the strategical defensive in the Russian 
sector. Such a contingency may be im- 
posed upon him by economic needs fore- 
ing him into a new theater, or by the 
Allies drawing him into battle on a second 
front. 








Royce is one of the Army’s most experi- 
enced and intrepid airmen. A service flier 
since the Mexican expedition of 1916, he 
commanded the first American air squad- 
ton sent to France, winning the Croix de 
Guerre for bravery in action. Since the 
last war, he has served primarily as a com- 
mander of combat units. 

Years ago, Royce began to specialize in 
long-distance flying. He was operations 


officer and flight commander during the 
round trip of ten B-10 bombers between 
Washington and Alaska in the summer of 
1934—a journey of 7,335 miles. Later he 
went to Manila as Philippine Department 
air officer. He was in London as military 
attaché for air when war broke out. 
Husky and athletic, Royce has a broad 
grin and a reputation as a stern discipli- 
narian. He once had a pilot court-martialed 








for disobedience after the flier, despite 
engine trouble, safely landed an old-type 
pursuit plane noted for its flying hazards 
when disabled. To cut down on fatalities 
in this ship, Royce had ordered all pilots in 
trouble to roll over and bail out. 

The Philippines raid reflected Royce’s 
insistence on absolute discipline and the 
infinite care he devotes to planning all 
details beforehand. Like most taskmasters 
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who get results, Royce is popular with his 
men. But with civilians he is apt to seem 


terse and abrupt in speech. He is no hand | 


at small talk. If the food at a dinner dis- 
pleases him, he simply shoves the plate 
away without attempting a show of po- 
liteness. His recreations are those of the 
man of action: hunting and fishing. 

On April 14, along with Lieutenant 
Colonel Davies and Capt. Frank B. Bos- 
trom, commander of one of the B-1%s, 
Royce was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross. He merely praised the part 
played by his subordinates and said the 
exploit was really the idea of General 
MacArthur. bape 


Omen 

If so, it was a good omen for Mac- 
Arthur’s future as “Commander in Chief, 
General Headquarters, Southwest Pacific 
Area.” This week, MacArthur took that 
title officially for the first time after 
hitches in Allied parleys had delayed for 
more than a month the formal organization 
of the Southwest Pacific Command. 

The delay was ended when Prime Minis- 
ter Curtin announced that MacArthur 
had been made chief of the Australian 
forces as of midnight, April 18. This lined 
up the Southwest Pacific sea, land, and 
air forces of five nations—the United 
States, Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Netherlands—under MacArthur’s 
supreme command. 

The general immediately announced the 
setup of his command. Two of the three 
chief posts went to Americans: Lt. Gen. 
George H. Brett, air forces, and Vice Ad- 
miral Herbert F. Leary, naval forces. The 
land arm was put under Gen. Sir Thomas 
Blamey of Australia. In addition, Lt. Gen. 
Jonathan M. Wainwright was confirmed 
as commander in the Philippines, while 
Maj. Gen. J. F. Barnes was placed in 
command of the United States ground 
forces in Australia. 





Beleaguered Malta 


The big news from Malta on April 18 
was that there was no news. For the first 
day in weeks the island stronghold had not 
been subjected to an air raid. The weather 
was too bad even for German and Italian 
planes based only twenty minutes away. 
But within 24 hours they were back 
with a continuation of the raids that have 
made Malta the most bombed spot on 
earth. 

Just before the island’s bombless day, it 
received an honor unique in the history of 
the British Empire. King George VI an- 
nounced that Malta as a whole had been 
awarded the George Cross, a medal which 
was established during the darkest days 
of the Nazi raids on Britain and is the 
civilian equivalent of the Victoria Cross. 
It marked the first time the award had 
been made to a territory instead of an in- 
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Malta: The entire fortress won a decoration for bravery 


dividual—and in this case a territory that 
the British had not even been sure of hold- 
ing against Axis attack. 


History 


Malta has already had a long history of 
war and sieges. Settled by the Phoenicians 
centuries before Christ, the island was 
overrun in turn by the Carthaginians, 
Romans, Arabs, and Normans. In A. D. 61, 
St. Paul was shipwrecked on the isle. He 
converted the Roman governor, Publius, 
to Christianity, and the Maltese have been 
militant Christians ever since. 

They fought their greatest battle for 
the faith under the Knights of St. John. 
These former crusaders settled in Malta 
in 1530 and dug in for a struggle with the 
infidel Turks, who had driven them out of 
Rhodes. The clash opened on May 18. 
1565, when 159 warships and 30,000 Jani- 
zaries of Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent 
appeared off the island. Aganist them, the 
knight’s grand master, Jean Parisot de la 
Valette (after whom Valletta is named). 
had 800 knights and 8,500 soldiers. 

The four-month battle that followed 
was one of the greatest sieges of history. 
So fierce was the resistance that the Turks 
ordered the defenders’ hearts torn from 
their living bodies. .La Valette retaliated 


by beheading Turkish prisoners, stuffing 


the heads into cannon, and firing them 
back at the besiegers. Although the Turks 
penetrated Valletta, in the end they were 
driven away. And Malta’s fight saved 
Christianity in Western Europe. 

The Knights of St. John ruled Malta 
for 268 years—until 1798 when Napoleon 
used a huge fleet to capture it from a 
weak government. Later that year, after 
the Maltese had revolted against the 
French and appealed to the British for 
aid, Lord Nelson laid siege to the island. 
He took it in 1800. And at the request 
of the Maltese, the British formally an- 
nexed Malta in 1814. 


In the last war, Malta was an important 
base for the Allied Fleets. In the present 
war, vulnerability to air attack has kept 
it from being a main base for the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, which is now stationed at 
Alexandria. Nevertheless, the island still 
ranks as a great British bastion with a 
great mission—that of cutting Axis supply 
lines to North Africa. 


People 


Cicero called Malta and the smaller is- 
lands in the group a land of honey and 
roses. The Maltese call the isles “the flower 
of the world.” Actually, Malta itself is a 
green-clad 1714- by 814-mile rock, whose 
10,000 tiny stone-walled farms, averaging 
4 acres apiece, produce barely enough 
grain, fruit, and vegetables to feed the 
270,000 inhabitants for three months in 
the year. The rest of the islanders’ supplies 
are imported and paid for with money 
earned by the tourist trade and the $15, 
000,000 annually spent by the British. 

Thus cared for, the handsome sturdily 
built black-eyed Maltese normally live 
a happy life in sunny casals, or stone vil- 
lages with their narrow streets and churches 
with red domes and twin belfry towers. 
Along with great piety, they have also 
clung to distinctive national characteris- 
tics. Women wear the faldetta, a cape with 
a huge whalebone-stiffened hood, and both 
sexes prefer somber clothes, often of black. 
The Maltese have their own language—a 
derivation of ancient Semitic Phoenician. 


Forts 


For its size, Malta is probably the best 
protected spot in the world. Ringing its 
rugged coastline are at least ten big 
fortresses mounting 16.5-inch guns which 
are concealed in rock emplacements when 
not in use. With these and numerous small- 
er forts intact, no fleet can safely come 
within 20 miles of Malta. 

The chief nest of fortifications is at 
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Valletta, on the north side of the island, 
less than 60 miles from Sicily. This port 
contains the Grand Harbor, big enough to 
accommodate a fleet of six battleships 
and numerous smaller craft, as well as 
extensive facilities including naval dock- 
yards, commercial wharves, a magazine, 
and a parade ground. It is the destina- 
tion of all the ammunition- and food- 
laden British convoys that must run the 
gantlet of Axis sea and air attacks on 
their way to Malta through the Central 
Mediterranean. 

The sea approaches to Valletta are pro- 
tected by a ring of five big forts. The air 
approaches are safeguarded by a concen- 
tration of anti-aircraft batteries that can 
put up the world’s most murderous bar- 
rage—and also by fighter planes based on 
three major interior airfields. The forts 
are serviced by underground ammunition 
and storage ‘depots. And the island is 
honeycombed with ancient passages in the 
rock that serve as excellent bombproof 
shelters. 

How the inhabitants dodge in and out 
of these havens was described by the wife 
of a British naval officer: “Up and down 
to the deep rock shelters—the salvation 
of the island—we scurry like rabbits when 
the bombers are overhead . . . You see the 
Junkers planes approaching—big black 
birds. The sight makes one’s blood boil. 
They go through the barrage, release their 
bombs and then rejoin the swarm of 
escorting Messerschmitts.” 


Commander 

The job of keeping Malta out of Axis 
hands belongs to Lt. Gen. William George 
Shedden Dobbie, 63-year-old Governor 
General, commander of its armed forces 
and conductor of a nightly Bible class for 
the troops. 

Called “the modern Gordon” because, 
like Gen. Charles George Gordon of Khar- 
toum, he is a constant student of Scrip- 


eee 


ture, Dobbie is a teetotaler and author of 
pocket-sized religious books for Army use. 
But he has matched his religious activities 
with a distinguished military record that 
began with service in the South African 
War and brought him a job as Field Mar- 
shal Haig’s right-hand man in the 1914-18 
conflict. 

Dobbie showed his religious fervor in 
1928 when he was sent to Palestine to 
quell Arab-Jewish riots. He predicted the 
“easiest war” he had ever fought, and 
when asked the reason answered: “Be- 
cause we'll have to fight only four days a 
week. The Arabs won’t fight on Friday, 
the Jews won’t on Saturday, .and Dob- 
bie certainly won’t on Sunday.” In 
Malta, the tall, gray-haired soldier fights 
every day of the week, Sundays in- 
cluded. 





Gen. Dobbie set an example... 


..and deep shelters helped the Maltese keep up their courage 





Smelly Water 


On the maps, Yenangyaung—the name 
means “Smelly Water Creek”—is a tiny 
dot on the broad Irrawaddy River in 
Burma. For centuries, the Burmese went 
there to dig shallow wells and draw out a 
thick, ill-smelling fluid, used to preserve 
timber, to cure the ailing, and to fire the 
East India Co.’s ships in Rangoon. The 
diggers grew rich and powerful, and came 
to be known as Twinzayoes, or “heredi- 
tary well eaters.”* 

When Lieutenant Colonel Symes of the 
British Army traveled up the Irrawaddy 
in 1798 to settle a border dispute, he found 
520 wells already dotting the Smelly Water 
Creek landscape. The product, he report- 
ed, was “genuine petroleum, possessing 
all the properties of coal tar, being, in 
fact, the self-same thing.” 

Much oil has flowed up from the 
Yenangyaung wells since Colonel Symes’ 
time. Western capital developed the region 
into a major oil-producing area and the 
barren hills became a forest of 8,000 der- 
ricks. Fourteen thousand Burmese work- 
ers toiled there under white engineers. A 
million tons of good oil flowed annually 
down a 300-mile pipeline to the busy re- 
fineries near Rangoon. When the Nether- 
lands Indies fell, the Yenangyaung field 
became the United Nations’ sole source 
of oil in the Far East. 

Last week, even Yenangyaung’s oil was 
lost to the Allies. Begrimed British engi- 
neers and soldiers set buildings and oil 
tanks afire, sending black smoke clouds 
swirling into the skies. Others dynamited 
derricks and poured cement down 6,000 
wells. 

But it was at Yenangyaung itself that 
the Japanese met with a major reverse. 
By skillful infiltration, they managed to 





*In Burmese idiom “to eat” is to make a 


livelihood. 
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Ar AN ADVANCE BASE IN AUS- 
TRALIA— Taking a shampoo and a back- 
ward glance in the order named, your 
correspondent eliminated a shovelful of 
Darwin’s red dirt from his coiffure the 
other day and estimated that he has 
now traveled nearly 10,000 miles over 
and through the great island continent 
which lies for better or worse on Japan’s 
left flank. 

I don’t want to be one of those In- 
stant Postum Historians who spend a 
week at 52nd Street in New York and 
knock off a book entitled “The Real 
America,” but it is possible to see and 
know Australia more quickly than other 
places its size—especially now that the 
whole country has taken on the simple 
form and flavor of an armed camp. 
Wherever habitation is possible—in the 
busy southern cities, in the green fields 
and groves of Queensland, in Darwin’s 
sun-baked bush, and even in way sta- 
tions along the barren, red-splotched 
central desert—there are soldiers, fliers, 
planes, guns, camps, airfields, barracks, 
mess rooms, hospitals, and supply de- 
pots, all prepared for serious business 
at little more than a moment’s notice. 

It doesn’t take a big army to fill Aus- 
tralia’s scattered bases, but even the 
most skeptical observer can see that 
there is too much here now to answer 
the description of a token force. What is 
here now is the skeleton and vital parts 
of a strong force. 

There is no purpose of bogus tact or 
holy humbug to be served by saying 
that American soldiers and Australian 
diggers are soul mates. They’re perhaps 


combinations, but, as an Australian 
nurse was explaining to your corre- 
spondent this week, much of this coun- 
try stands socially where the United 
States stood 80 years ago. An American 


to feel as Dickens did when he visited 
the states and returned home with his 
sensibilities wounded to write “Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” 

This brings about a comical turn of 
events which Americans here are still 
trying to get used to. It’s a straight 
reversal of Sinclair Lewis’ “Dods- 
worth” formula, wherein American 





Yank Politeness Astounds the Hard-Boiled Aussies 


by JOHN LARDNER 


more natural allies than most military - 


living with Australian soldiers is apt. 


gaucherie is contrasted in a woman’s 
mind with courtly European grace and 
manners. American boys here are con- 
sidered marvels of breeding and polite- 
ness, and Australian diggers are amazed 
and revolted by the number of times 
Americans say “thank you,” which is 
a phrase almost unknown in the bright 
digger lexicon. “Don’t you blokes ever 
say any bloody thing but bloody ‘thank 
you’?” a local soldier asked your cor- 
respondent recently. Apart from this, 
of course, the American soldier is a 
well-fed, well-washed dandy by com- 
parison with our ally. His clothes are 
of better quality, his mess is better, 
and his camp sanitation is better. 
Remember, however, that these dif- 
ferences are superficial and friction 
caused by them is also superficial. The 
American soldier is regarded here not 
as a dude but as an efficient fighter 
and workman accustomed to higher 
and richer standards. The digger, once 
you’ve got to know him well, is a 
provocative combination of boldness, 
shrewdness, acquisitiveness, ingenuity, } 
and frontier humor—corresponding in 
many ways to the nineteenth-century 
Americans who offended Dickens. 


There are some surface physical 
distinctions. A surprising number of 
Australians have bad teeth, which 
often, in the case of soldiers, are yanked 
out and replaced. Australians, on the 
other hand, are startled by the number 
of Americans wearing glasses. In some 
localities diggers break out with skin 
trouble, possibly owing to mess condi- 
tions. Despite this, the average Aus- 
tralian soldier is probably the finest 
looking physical specimen in any of the 
world’s armies. The digger’s qualities of 
strength, shrewdness, and roughness are 
fostered in the bush and in the far- 
flung cattle and sheep stations. But 
even the cities partake of the same rude 
freedom. Brisbane, for instance, is a 
wide-open town in all respects with the 
rough cordiality and vigor of an Ameri- 
can frontier city. It was there, inciden- 
tally, that your correspondent, trying to 
check a Bible quotation, had to send out 
to the Methodist Mission for a Bible, 
there being none in the hotel. 








slip past the town and establish a road. 
block, trapping several thousand British 
troops. At this moment thousands of Lt. 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell’s Chinese troops, 
well-equipped with small arms, were 
rushed in trucks from Mandalay. After a 
100-mile dash, they dismounted and went 
into action. The trapped British armored 
units simultaneously attacked from the 
opposite side. For two days the battle 
raged. When it ended, the Chinese had re- 
taken Yenangyaung. 

Another bright spot in the Burmese pic- 
ture was a resurgence of the Allied air 
force, strong enough to challenge Japan’s 
command of the air. American Flying For- 
tresses from India, for the second time in 
a fortnight, severely bombed Rangoon, 
where 40 Japanese transports were report- 
ed to have arrived carrying between 75,000 
and 100,000 troops. 

The American Volunteer Group was 
credited with destroying seventeen enemy 
craft in blows at key bases. Its chief, Claire 
(Fox) Chennault, was made a brigadier 
general in the United States Army—the 
same rank he holds in the Chinese Army. 
At the same time his Flying Tigers were 
honored too. Mme. Chiang Kai-shek pre- 
sented them with a painting, “The Eagles,” 
by the noted artist Hsu Shih-chi. 





Java-in-Exile 


President Roosevelt called them the “in- 
domitable Dutch.” They proved it in the 
Battle of Java. Last week Vice Admiral 
William A. Glassford, who commanded the 
American warships in that action, paid a 
“special tribute” to the way the Nether- 
lands Navy “fought to the last ditch.” And 
the Dutch are still in the fight. In the 
mountain fastnesses of Java, Netherlands 
forces under Generals Schilling and Pes- 
man battle on. On April 16 Hubertus van 
Mook, Lieutenant Governor General of 
the Netherlands Indies, arrived in San 
Francisco on his way to London confer- 
ences on a continuation of Dutch resist- 
ance. 

It is in Australia, however, that the 
Dutch are girding for a _ counterblow 
against the Japanese. NEwsweex’s Mel- 
bourne correspondent cabled the following 
account of this refugee Netherlands army: 

“The loneliest men in Australia are little 
brown soldiers in jungle-green uniforms. 
They speak no English, and in the south- 
ern cities they shiver in autumn winds that 
are far colder than anything experienced in 
the winter in their native Indies. By com- 
parison with them, the most homesick 
Arkansas Selectee, or the saddest Free 
French sailor—for the French at least are 
white, and the red tuft on their caps is an 
invitation for everyone to attempt a resur- 
rection of his high-school French—is com- 
pletely at home. No one knows how many 
Javanese there are in Australia, but they 
are a common sight in the cities. They 
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stroll in groups of three or four, gazing 
through small holes in the boarding that 
protects shop windows, longing for heat, 
longing to get at the ‘protectors’ that 
drove them from the Indies. 

“In the battle stations of Northern Aus- 
tralia they get heat and a chance that 
some day the protectors will arrive to be 
slaughtered on the beaches by Dutch can- 
non and machine guns. Training with them 
are some European Netherlanders from the 
Indies, but the majority of these seem to 
be in the navy or air force. And these Hol- 
land-born men, sad though they may be at 
their defeat, are delighted to find the coun- 
try in the Southern Hemisphere not always 


oor 


stiflingly hot, not always overcrowded with 
natives. Burly sailors will tell you: “The 
Indies she no good. I not going live there 
after we push Japs out. I live Australia. 
She good. Not too sweaty.’ They are good 
tough fellows, these, cast in the same mold 
as Dirk Hartog and Abel Janszoon Tas- 
man, whose adventurous little ships sailed 
this coastline in the seventeenth century. 
You see them strolling the streets, on 
friendly terms with Yanks and Aussies. 
“The latest band of army guerrillas ar- 
rived this week, having left the Indies 
hurriedly, with stories of continued re- 
sistance to the Japs in the hills. The oldest 
friends of the Australians among the Dutch 
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War: These Russian peasants from Kerch in the Crimea returned to their 
native village in the wake of the liberating Red Army to search: for their son. 
They found him in this pile of corpses left by the Nazis. 


here are the air-force men, some of whom 
were transport pilots for the KNILM Syd- 
ney-Batavia line before the war. They are 
organizing into units, flying American 
planes ordered for Java and now arriving 
here. They are mostly outfitted by the 
RAAF, wearing its navy-blue uniform with 
a lion-shaped cap badge for the army air 
corps and an anchor for the naval air arm. 
and a small Nederland on their sleeves. 
The proudest men are those who got out 
with their uniforms, planes, and equip- 
ment. They are still in slate-gray shirts 
and breeches with leggings. They take off 
from Australian airdromes in their B-25s 
in climbing turns which sometimes used 
to make peacetime passengers wish 
that Dutch pilots were rather less 
spirited. 

“On the ground the Dutch are the same 
cheerful fellows they used to be, not show- 
ing the bitterness they are entitled to feel, 
hiding the fears and griefs that anyone 
must have whose wife and children and en- 
tire family are in enemy hands. But some- 
times if you mention the Japs you'll see 
the Dutch mouth tighten in a grim line. 
and you're glad you're not a Jap pilot. In 
the day of the offensive these Dutchmen 
will be ruthless enemies. 

“Almost as hidden from the eyes of the 
public and the newspapermen as the Que- 
zon government are the Dutch commission 
conducting civil affairs and the Dutch 
military leaders. Occasionally Raden Loek- 
man Djajadiningrat, a small, silver-haired 
Javanese aristocrat, calls a press confer- 
ence, and in: precise English smilingly 
punctures the Tokyo radio’s latest boast. 
He whimsically suggests that if the Dutch 
had ever had the equipment the Japs 
claim to have captured, there would still 
be no Japs anywhere in the Indies. 

“The Dutch work quietly. If the com- 
missioners seem to be recluses, and if 
Baron F. C. van Aerssen Beyeren van 
Voschol, who this week presented his cre- 
dentials as the first Netherlands minister 
to Australia, is the least heard of among 
diplomats, that doesn’t mean the Japs 
won’t hear of them eventually.” 





Alibi Mike 

Last summer the Nazis in Russia wrote 
little diatribes on the terrible heat and 
dust. By fall they had switched to com- 
plaints against the mud. Winter produced 
regular hymns of hate for the cold. Last 
week the German word artists returned to 
the mud theme. 

News broadcasts described the Russian 
spring: “Soldiers attack in bottomless mud 
and ice water. They march through flooded 
areas. Their uniforms are smeared by mud 
and they are wet through and_ through. 
This is the interlude between winter and 
spring called in the Russian language 
‘Rasputitsa.’ It is a great obstacle to mili- 
tary operations.” 
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Laval Puts France on Road » 


to Full Nazi ‘Collaboration’ 


Conquerors Gamble on Getting 
Assistance of Fleet and Bases 


at Price of Internal Unrest 


In a broadcast from London last week 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, leader of the 
Free French forces said: “Hitler seems to 
have ordered certain changes among the 
traitors of Vichy . . . Fundamentally noth- 
ing is changed.” 

Vichy’s political circus was in a state 
of flux. Pierre Laval, the wily little 
Auvergnat peasant with the swarthy- 
green complexion, bad teeth, and oily 
black hair, having wangled himself back into 
power (Newsweek, April 20) , announced 
his determination to push France into all- 
out collaboration with the Axis. This was 
the man who had preached defeatism dur- 
ing the last war and the present one, and 
tried to make himself dictator of France in 
1935. 

First came a shake-up. As a souvenir of 
the crisis Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain 
was left with the nominal title of chief of 
state. Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, de- 
moted as vice premier, was put in charge 
of the armed forces and left with the 
empty rank of successor to the marshal. 

Laval designated himself chief of gov- 
ernment and took over its most important 
posts: the Foreign, Interior, and Propa- 


ganda Ministries. Twenty-two other Cabi- 
net members were named, five as minis- 
ters, the rest as secretaries of state. The 
simon-pure collection of Naziphiles in- 
cluded two old-time cronies of Laval— 
Pierre Cathala as Minister of Finance, 
and Jacques Leroy-Ladurie as Minister 
of Agriculture; Lucien Romier, veteran 
editor of the Paris Figaro, who once pro- 
nounced the United States allergic to 
first-rate culture, as Minister of State 
Without Portfolio; and Fernand de 
Brinon, the swarthy, long-nosed Vichy 
representative in Paris, who began his pro- 
German intrigues in 1934. 

With the stage thus set, Pétain, who 
will turn 86 years old on April 24, went 
to the microphone on April 19 and ad- 
dressed the nation in a quavering voice. 
Without admitting that his position had 
been undermined, he exhorted France to 
follow Laval “with a single heart.” 

Laval himself took to the air the next 
day. He denounced the British seizure of 
Syria and argued that a German defeat 
would bring a Russian invasion of France. 
The French declaration of war on Ger- 
many, he said, was a crime. And then 
came a superlative expression of boot- 
licking: “I must pay this tribute to our 
conquerors: they have never tried to 
humiliate France.” 

Meanwhile, the Nazis in the occupied 
zone executed 30 French hostages as re- 
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What Laval’s France could contribute to “collaboration” 


venge for the bombing of a troop train on 
April 16, in which 44 German soldiers 
were killed. They also threatened to shoot 
80 more unless the saboteurs were appre. 
hended by April 23. One thousand “Jews, 
Communists, and sympathizers,” as most 
arrested men are described by the Nazis 
were ordered deported to Eastern Europe 

Disorders broke out in Arras, where 
hand grenades were thrown into a German 
office on April 15, and in Rennes, where a 
grenade exploded in the municipal theater 
—apparently an attempt to kill Jacques 
Doriot, ardent Nazified French editor, 
who was giving a speech. Doriot escaped 
uninjured. 

French-American relations were strained 
to the breaking point. President Roosevelt 
called the Ambassador to Vichy, Admiral 
William D. Leahy, home for consultation 
Sumner Welles, acting Secretary of State, 
disclosed that two French ships, loaded 
with cargo for North Africa, were being 
detained. Americans in unoccupied France 
were urged to leave the country as soon as 
possible. And, finally, in the House, Rep 
Charles I. Faddis, Pennsylvania Demo- 
crat, urged immediate seizure of all 
French territory necessary to American 
war strategy. 


Significance 





Pétain’s regime, in the Nazi blueprints, 
served a useful purpose, attended by se- 
vere drawbacks. It succeeded in maintain. 
ing internal order for the conquerors but 
thwarted Berlin’s hopes for outright mili- 
tary collaboration. 

The emergence of a Laval regime, on the 
other hand, held disquieting possibilities: 
It could fight for Germany only at the 
risk of inciting France to revolt. But last 
week Hitler was willing to take the chance. 

The great prize at stake was the French 
Fleet, to which Admiral Darlan this Tues- 
day was scheduled to give his first order of 
the day in his new post. As an active ally 
of Germany France could contribute: 

Five battleships (see map), the exce! 
lent 26,500 tonners Strasbourg (ready fo 
action) and Dunkerque (undergoing re. 
pairs but ready for action soon), both at 
Toulon; the Provence (damaged at Oran 
but now undergoing final repairs at Tou 
lon); the Jean Bart (uncompleted on 
France’s fall, towed to Casablanca, condi 
tion uncertain); the Richelieu (damaged 
at Dakar but still serviceable as a fort) 
along with 12 cruisers, 50 destroyers, and 
50 to 70 submarines. 

French bases that might powerfully ai 
the Axis include Toulon, Bizerte, and Ora’ 
in the Mediterranean; Dakar and Casa 
blanca, desirable submarine havens from 
whence forays could be conducted in the 
South Atlantic: and Madagascar. which 
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The Meaning of Defeat Is Borne Home to France 
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commands the sea lanes around the Cape 
of Good Hope into the Indian Ocean. 

In the face of this dire threat, the Al- 
lies could envisage only a slight counter- 
balance: the British, who already control 
the French battleships Paris and Courbet, 
might in the event of overt hostility on 
Vichy’s part, take over the battleship Lor- 
raine, now immobilized in Alexandria. 
Other possible Allied prizes were the air- 
craft carrier Béarn and the cruisers Jeanne 
D’Are and Emile Bertin, now in the West 
Indies; four other cruisers, and several 
small ships. 

Regarding Laval’s willingness to cooper- 
ate to the last ounce of the country’s mili- 
tary and economic strength, there was no 
doubt. His method of achieving his pur- 
pose, however, depended on the course of 
the war and the temper of the French peo- 
ple. Handing over the French Fleet and 
African bases directly to the Axis was one 
possibility. A more likely one was a new 
propaganda campaign to arouse anti-Brit- 
ish hatred, followed by attempts to regain 
Syria and the Chad in Equatorial Africa. 
At the same time, the fleet could be used 
for “convoying” Axis troops and war 
goods. 

In either case Washington’s policy of 
pampering the Vichy regime—maintained 
for the sole purpose of delaying a com- 
plete sellout to the Nazis—was over. The 
plan was undertaken with the clear realiza- 
tion that it could only last for a limited 
time. 





India Stirs 


Technically, the Cripps mission was a 
failure: Sir Stafford was homeward bound 
last week and the complex Indian problem 
was seemingly. as far from solution as 
ever. Yet Cripps’ passage to India wasn’t 
entirely in vain. With the Japanese at the 
threshold, there were signs that the coun- 
try finally was bestirring itself to belated 
action. One was the fact that the capital, 
New Delhi, had its first three test black- 
outs during the week. 

Another was the appearance of a new 
breach in the hitherto solid ranks of the 
Congress party. While Mohandas K. 


Gandhi held fast to his policy of Satya- - 


graha, or passive resistance, two of his 
closest disciples actively championed 
armed resistance to the Nipponese. 

Both were among the minority that had 
favored compromise with the British. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru hurried to Cal- 
cutta, the Bay of Bengal seaport already 
jammed with refugees from nearby Burma, 
to arouse at least some of the defensive 
enthusiasm that would have been a cer- 
tainty had the Cripps mission succeeded. 

The other leader was Chakravarti Ra- 
jagopalachari, a deeply religious Brahmin 
ascetic and prohibitionist whose daughter 
is married to Gandhi’s son. Only a shade 
less influential than Nehru, and known 


simply as C. R. because his name is a jJaw- 
breaker even for Indians, he begged the 
United Nations to arm Indians along the 
coast: “A people and a government with 
no mutual confidence and unrelated to 
one another cannot face invasion. The 
house must be put in order.” 





British Budget 


English Condemned to ‘Austerity’ 
by Taxes on Almost Everything 


The Napoleonic Wars ushered in the 
first British income tax* in 1799. This 
levy—up to 10 per cent of annual incomes 
over £60—was dropped in 1815, after 
Waterloo. The Opium War netted Britons 
not only Hong Kong in 1842 but a re- 
vived tax of sevenpence on every pound 
above £150. The last war saw the British 
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British Combine . 


Sir Kingsley Wood, budget master 


income-tax rate soar to 6 shillings in the 
pound while the exemption fell to £130. 

The most expensive war ever fought has 
brought Britain the heaviest taxes ever 
levied. As against 1,000,000 income-tax 
payers before September 1939, there are 
now 7,000,000. Last year they paid stand- 
ard rates running from a minimum of 10 
shillings in the pound, or 50 per cent, to 
an upper-bracket maximum of 19 shillings 
sixpence on every pound, practically 9714 
per cent. 





*The income tax was first introduced in the 
United States during the Civil War but the 
present procedure dates back to 1913. 


War or no war, April brings the anny, 
budget message to Britain—and with ; 
announcement of tax schedules. This April 
14, Sir Kingsley Wood, 60-year-old Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer who looks like , 
cross between Mr. Pickwick and a cherb, 
arrived at the House of Commons segsioy, 
with the famous battered red dispatch 
case that has guarded the secrets of » 
many past budgets. Speaking in his hp». 
bitual squeaky high-pitched voice, he gaye 
the staggering figure of £5,286,479,000 o 
$21,145,916,000 for the 1942-43 budget~ 
a £510,000,000 increase over 1941-42—anj 
said it would have been bigger still but fo 
American Lend-Lease aid, now $400,000, 
000 monthly. It meant that Britain is t 
spend about 64 per cent of its income 
the war, compared with the 50 per cent 
President Roosevelt has said the United 
States will spend. 

The rest of Wood’s message had gooi 
and bad news for the harassed taxpayer, 
On the good side, he announced: “I cap. 
not look to direct taxation; the weight of 
the last budget now is being borne to its 
full severity.” Not only did he leave th 
income tax alone but actually lessened it 
in the lowest brackets by raising allov. 
ances to exempt bachelors earning £2 or 
$8 weekly and husbands earning £3 or $12 
and by increasing the personal allowance 
for married women to £80 or $320 a year. 

On the bad side were imposts which 
made the name “austerity budget” almost 
understatement. Both as a fund raiser and 
spending check, the luxury tax was dov- 
bled to 6624 per cent and widened to cover 
purchases of not only silks, perfumes, and 
cosmetics but furnishings, clocks, watches, 
musical instruments, and many other ar- 
ticles in everyday use. 

Also doubled were entertainment taxes 
that now add about 5 cents to a 25-cent 
movie admission and $2.12 to an $8.40 
front-row seat at boxing, cricket, or Rugby 
matches. Taxes on tobacco raised the price 
of twenty cigarettes from 30 cents to 40. 
A twopence tax brings the price of beer to 
20 cents a pint. Whisky now costs 9% 
cents more, or about $4.43 a bottle—pro- 
vided a bottle can be had, since most of 
it is either exported to America or boot- 
legged at home. 

Almost alone in exemption from pur 
chase taxes were the utility clothes and 
boots which the government will soo 
bring on the market and which Britons 
have already pronounced very unattrac- 
tive. 





Monte Carlo Refuge 


What amounts to the most free and 
comfortable internment camp in the world 
is a narrow strip of subtropical land nes 
tling in the rocky embrace of France’ 
Maritime Alps. In its more than 900 years 
of independent existence, the 39]1-actt 
comic-opera principality of Monaco 
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The sun is the source of all energy. ..the energy 
of sunshine is crystallized in Dextrose sugar. 





659 


Hummingbirds feed on sugary nectar of flowers; 
while bees convert it into honey, rich in Dextrose. 
All Nature teems with energy-giving Dextrose. 





Dextrose fortifies the 
flavor and food value of 
canned citrus juices. 


in the Fragrance of the Earth 


HE green leaves of flowers, vegetables and 

trees stretch out to the sun and breathe 
in the moisture and carbon dioxide of clear 
air. By the action of sunlight, these simple 
substances are transformed into Dextrose. 


So is Dextrose sugar formed in the very fra- 
grance of the earth. Each tiny flake of this sugar 
is a perfect crystal, charged with Life’s energy. 

Dextrose is the basic energy “fuel” of your 
body. It is a pure white sugar, crystalline, 
mildly sweet and cooling to taste. Dextrose is 
one of the delights of Nature, a vital energy 
food in a form both attractive to the eye and 
appealing to the taste. 


In the processing of many of America’s fin- 


est foods, Dextrose is a very important. in- - 








The flavor and texture 
of ice creams are im- 
proved by Dextrose. 


Nature forms Dextrose Sugar 








Golden American 


CORN 


is the chief source 
of pure 


DEXTROSE 


sugar 














_ Dextrose protects deli- 
cate flavor and fine tex- 
ture of canned fruits. 










gredient. Generally it improves food flavors, 
textures, keeping qualities and other desirable 
characteristics. It adds its intrinsic food-energy 
value to finished products. 


Available everywhere are finer foods “En- 
riched with Dextrose’. Usually the presence of 
Dextrose, is declared on the labels of these foods. 
When you buy, look for ““Dextrose-enriched” 
foods. They cost no more; they bring added 
enjoyment and food-energy value to your table. 


Dextrose is an ALL-American sugar, derived 
* from American corn, refined in American 
factories, distributed by American companies. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
One of the Producers of Pure Dextrose Sugar 
17 Battery Place . New York, N. Y. 





Candy “enriched wit 
Dextrose” provides 
quick food energy. Dextrose. 


Keep the Eaeegy of sunshine in your diet... Demand foods “Enriched with Xe@ore” 
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thought it had seen everything under the 
sun—until the war broke out. 

Since then, and particularly smce the 
fall of France, the face of the gilded 
midget state has changed completely. Gone 
is the elegant crowd of wealthy pleasure 
seekers, sharp-eyed fortune hunters, and 
exotic women. But cosmopolitan throngs 
still mill along the palm-lined promenades 
and flowered terraces of Monte Carlo. 
For Monaco has become one of Europe’s 
last havens for refugees. 

Monaco is the only country in the world 
where natives are in the minority. For 
many years, the 8,000 genuine’ Moné- 
gasques have been outnumbered two to 
one by Frenchmen, Italians, and other na- 
tionals. Germany’s anti-Semitic drive has 
added some 6,000 Jews to the total. 

Last week, a Vichy order ousted the last 
1,000 British residents from the French 
Riviera. Many scurried across the invisible 
frontier into peaceful Monaco where some 
490 Britons already had spent months of 
voluntary internment, living partly on 
gambling revenue, partly on loans from 
their consul to be repaid after the war. 

Monaco’s ruler, square-headed, 71-year- 
old Prince Louis IT, did not mind. The be- 
nign prince, who wears large pince-nez, a 
walrus mustache, and upright hair 4 la 
Hindenburg, looked forward to the days 
when moneyed Britishers again would be, 
as in the past, the best cash customers ‘of 
the celebrated Casino—main source of the 
princely income. 





Spring News in Europe 
From Narvik to the Caucasus, it was 
springtime in Europe last week, but Hit- 
ler’s long-heralded offensive was still 
around the corner. Instead, these things 
happened on the embattled Continent: 


{In Berlin, Propaganda Minister Paul 
Joseph Goebbels designated May as the 
“month of politeness,” with courtesy and 
good-humor competitions to be held 
throughout the Reich. The drive was in- 
tended to allay the Germans’ growing irri- 
tability, caused by crowded conditions, 
privations, and incessant bombings. 


{To sugar-coat the bitter pill of cur- 
tailed travel, the British Government 
launched a drive to make Greater Lon- 
don a more attractive holiday resort. The 
city’s borough councils decided to pro- 
vide the home vacationers with park 
music, outdoor dances, exhibitions, and 
other summer attractions. 


{ Admiral Karl Doenitz, Nazi submarine 
expert, arrived in Rome to confer with 
Italy’s military authorities; the first con- 
tingent of 36,000 Italian workers from 


Milan reached Germany to work for the 
Nazis, 


{In one of his famous BBC broadcasts, 
Colonel Britton, leader of Europe’s. V 





Victory This Year! That was the demand of these Britons, both in 
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uniform and in mufti, who attended a great mass meeting at Trafalgar Square 
tn London March 29. Note the pictures of the United Nations leaders. 





Army, invited listeners throughout the 
Nazi-held Continent to celebrate Adolf 
Hitler’s 53rd birthday on April 20 by 
wasting everybody’s time, crowding tele- 
phone lines with 5 p.m. calls, and jam- 
ming postal services with anonymous let- 
ters to Nazi leaders. 


{ Puppet Prémier Vidkun Quisling of 
Norway was compelled by his German 
bosses to release his ace prisoner, Bishop 
Eivind J. Berggrav of Oslo. 


{ Nazi soldiers in Belgium and military 
police fought it out with guns when occu- 
pation forces were ordered to the eastern 
front. 


{ In Alsace, Nazi authorities are eliminat- 
ing pawnshops on the ground that “Ger- 
man victory will assure to all Germans 
well-being and incomes, both of which will 
be not only sufficient but certain.” 


{ Because many Germans have been as- 
sassinated in Dutch public toilets, Ger- 
man occupation authorities ordered re- 
moval of the upper parts of such struc- 
tures in Flushing and other Netherlands 
towns, so that the head and shoulders of 
anyone within would be visible from the 
street. 





Triumph in Gold 


News in London was uniformly bad on 
the morning of June 19, 1940. All night 
Nazi bombs had rained on the vital 


Thames Estuary. Marshal Pétain at Bor- 
deaux was ready to swallow a Hitler- 
dictated armistice. Japan stood ready to 
pounce on French Indo-China. Then, on 
top of it all, a flash from Auckland, New 
Zealand, revealed that £2,500,000 worth of 
Empire gold lay 438 feet down at the 
bottom of the Pacific Ocean. 

Against the slick hull of the 13,415-ton 
Canadian Australasian liner Niagara, only 
27 miles out of Auckland Harbor, had 
exploded a German mine. Twenty minutes 
after the blast, the vessel plunged to the 
bottom. All on board,-349 passengers and 
the crew, were saved, but down with the 
ship went 590 ingots of gold. 

All through last year, a salvage’ crew 
commanded by Capt. J. P. Williams of 
Melbourne worked strenuously to recover 
the precious cargo. Battling stiff currents 
and dodging German mines, John John- 
stone, a diver, located the wreck on Jan. 
31, 1941. During the next eight months, 
the crew of the salvage ship Claymore 
blasted a passage through the rotting hull 
into the steel-plated bullion strong toom. 
An extra-heavy diving bell, weighing 214 
tons, was constructed to withstand the 
terrific pressure at a depth hitherto un- 
known in salvage operations. 

Early last October the first of 295 slime- 
coated gold boxes was brought to the sur- 
face. Last week, reports from Wellington 
indicated that “the greatest feat in the 
history of deep-sea salvage” had been 
completed with the recovery of the entire 
load of 10 tons of gold, worth $10,000,000. 
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Civil Pilots in Hedgehoppers 
Check Marauding Submarines 


Fly on Regular Patrols 
and Have Chased Off Marauders; 
42,000 Now in the CAP 


The tanker headed up the East Coast 
with a full load, hugging the shore for pro- 
tection. Undetected, the submarine closed 
in for the kill. Just as she was coming to 
bear on her target the buzzing of a plane 
motor sounded in her commander’s ears 
and the U-boat crash-dived for safety, her 





torpedoes unfired. A civilian pilot, flying 
a civilian plane of the Civil Air Patrol had 


saved another shipload of fuel oil. 


This week the Army let it be known for 
the first time that CAP members like this 
anonymous flier have been combined with 


_ other patrol forces in the battle against 


Axis submarines. When tanker sinkings off 
the East Coast became serious last January, 
the oil companies and the then fledgling 
CAP urged that the country’s 25,000 pri- 
vate planes and 90,000 private pilots be 


allowed to patrol off shore (Periscope. 


The civilian pilot 


March 30). Now the CAP pilots are hard 
at it in the East and have frightened more 
than one submarine away from its prey. 
And they are training in the West to carry 
on similar duties whenever the Army lifts 
its ban on civil flying within 150 miles of 
that coast. 

These new watchmen of the waves may 
be garage mechanics, millionaire sports- 
men, or veterans of the last war. They fly 
Piper Cubs, Taylorcraft, Aeroncas and 
what not. And they have several sinkings 
to their credit where Army and Navy 
bombers polished off submarines that CAP 
fliers were the first to spot. They have also 
been the first to sight survivors from tor- 
pedoed ships. 


Feat 


Anti-submarine patrol is the most spec- 
tacular and dangerous job they have tried 
but the CAPers have a notable string of 
other accomplishments on their record. 
This spring they formed one of the finest 
crow’s nests Great Lakes skippers ever had 
for the annual ice break. Coast Guard ob- 
servers aloft in CAP planes spotted chan- 
nels that let the Mesabi ore boats through 
to the Detroit and Cleveland smelters days 
earlier than usual. 

For the War Production Board, the 
CAP’s Illinois Wing undertook an aerial 
junk hunt over their state, spotting back- 
country clusters of abandoned automobiles 
and farm machinery. Ohio fliers patrol gas 
mains running to two important arsenals. 
In fair weather and foul, courier planes 
take Army Ferrying Command fliers back 
to factories in jig time, deliver important 
government documents, and have trans- 
ported enough rush-order military material 
to chalk up a total of several million 
pound-miles of cargo. 

Two days after Pearl Harbor, CAP was 
set up as an agency of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, to which it nominally still reports. 
But since its National Commander, Earle 
L. Johnson of Ohio, is commissioned as an 
Army Air Corps captain and its other na- 
tional and regional officers hold Army com- 
missions, it is actually under Army control 
vith its anti-submarine patrol schedules 
vorked out by the Navy. 

The original purpose was to give the 
Army and Navy an unofficial air service 
for special jobs. But CAP activities have 
expanded in so many directions that its 
42,000 civilians are now organized into 
Wing Commands in every state, and with 
half the country’s private planes on call 
can be used for a variety of purposes from 
staging mock air raids for blackout realism 
to guarding reservoirs and controlling traf- 
fic from the air in case of evacuation jams. 

Some 12,000 CAPers stay on the ground 
to service planes. handle two-way radio 
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Rudy Arnold photos 
“Ready!” Such is the message o} 
Uncle Sam’s submarine crews, wheth- 
er at battle stations as above and at 
right, or at rest in preparation for new 
calls to duty. The House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee on April 15 approved 
the Vinson bill, which would provide 
for construction of approximately 150 
new submarines — virtually doubling 
the Navy’s undersea fleet—at a cost 
of more than $1,000,000,000. 


communications with fliers, develop air 
photographs, and practice the other special 
skills the organization needs. More than 
4,000 women (1,500 are pilots) hold their 
own with the men—and have the added 
and still unsolved problem of deciding 
whether slacks or divided skirts make the 
best feminine flying dress. 

The government gives the CAP financial 
help only when the patrol is carrying out 
specified tasks at Government request. 
Then pilots receive operating expenses for 
their planes, based on hours of use and 
amount of horsepower, and a small sum 
for living expenses. 

For their submarine patrol the CAP 
members have set up their own bases 
equipped with their own planes, tools, 
spare parts, and radio equipment, and run 
under the strict military discipline they 
have imposed on theniselves. For the new 
members who are applying at the rate of 
400 a day they have a 230-hour training 
course that includes military courtesy, 
meteorology, formation flying, plane serv- 
ong, and target bombing with sacks of 
our. 


Last week Jack Vilas, Illinois Wing Com- 
mander, set his staff an example in one 
of the trickiest tasks CAP fliers have at- 
tempted. Piloting the first CAP towing 
plane, he got it off the ground with 1,800 
feet of line trailing behind him and flew 
over Fort Sheridan while anti-aircraft gun- 
ners banged away at the sleeve target he 
was pulling. 


Hens for Victory 


In China they dry eggs while the sun 
shines. Broken into shallow pans, the 
eggs are sun-dried, flaked, packed, and— 
in normal times—shipped abroad. But in 
the United States, currently the world’s 
biggest producer of dried eggs, all but the 
first step in the process is mechanized: 
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MERICA’S offemse against the Axis is 
A already rolling on the production lines 
of the aircraft industry. 

At the beginning of the emergency, this 





industry was ready with superior types of 
airplanes, engines and propellers. Its next 
responsibility was the immediate volume 
production of these types. The photographs 
on these pages show how well it has been 
meeting this responsibility. 

Heavy bombers, medium bombers, dive 
bombers, fighters, pursuits, trainers and 
transports are streaming out from production 
lines in factory after factory to meet the 
1942 goal. Vastly expanded, the industry is 
now expanding still further. At the same 





time, it is giving every possible assistance to 


* The scenes pictured on these two pages show only a fracti 
of the rising output of the American aircraft indust 
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1OFFENS 


other industries in the conversion of their 
plants to help meet next year’s goal. 

In this production offensive United Aircraft 
is supplying engines and. propellers by the 
thousands to nearly every major airplane 
manufacturer. Type after type of America’s 
first-line fighting planes, including all those 
shown here and many more, are being 
equipped with either Pratt & Whitney air- 
cooled engines, Hamilton Standard propellers, 
or both. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD ¢ CONNECTICUT 


Pratt & Whitney Vought-Sikorsky Hamilton Standard 
Engines Airplanes -. Propellers 


Many others in the industry are helping to swell the tide, and * 
many manufacturers are operating more than one factory. 








BEECH AIRCRAFT — Each of t 
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women crack the shells with kitchen 
knives, drop yolks and whites into cups, 
sniff them for spoilage, and toss the good 
ones. into churns. High-pressure pumps 
drive the gooey liquid through fine nozzles 
into a high, conical chamber, where super- 
heated air dries it to a powder which col- 
lects at the bottom of the cone. 

The yellow-gold powder has become a 
potent weapon in the Allies’ food war. A 
year ago Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
toured the country, preaching the gospel 
of heavier feeding and less butchering of 
laying hens. The reprieved hens responded 
with a 13 per cent increase in egg pro- 
duction. With RFC financing and A-1 pri- 
ority rating, the dried-egg industry at the 
same time multiplied from. sixteen plants 
with 10,000,000 pounds’ production to 75 
factories and 260,000,000 pounds—most 
of them in Texas, Oklahoma, and the Mid- 
dle West and operating on a 22-hour day. 

So in the past year America shipped to 
England no fewer than 3,600,000,000 dried 
eggs—one out of every ten laid in this 
country. They helped sustain British 
brawn under blitz, for the powder has two 
and a half times the caloric content of its 
weight in beefsteak. By their sale the 
British Food Ministry also gained some 
ready cash, which it needn’t repay to the 
United States until the general Lend- 
Lease settlement after the war. 

But there was a fly in the omelet. 
Shipped in 200-pound sealed barrels, the 
dried eggs spoiled unless they were used 
quickly. Retail sales were too slow. So 
they were meted out mostly to wholesale 
bakeries to be whipped into pies and 
pastries for the armed forces. Civilian war 
workers, for whom the Food Ministry 
wanted to boost the current ration of one 
egg per month, rarely saw the powder. 

The American package industry last 
week provided a solution to the problem. 
Instead of putting all the eggs in one 
barrel, they submitted to Secretary Wick- 
ard some sample 5-ounce cartons. These 
were wax-sealed to preserve a dozen dried 
eggs and would sell at about 35 cents. The 
packagers claimed they would take up 
only a little more shipping space and 
weight than the barrels and only one- 
twelfth of the space and one-fifth of the 
weight of eggs in shells. 


On the carton was a red, white, and - 


blue label with Walt Disney’s Lend-Lease 
emblem: an American eagle beating off 
a bomber’s attack on a cargo ship. There 
was also a recipe: “U.S. Product Packed 
for the British Ministry of Foods . . . Mix 
with water in a bow! until smooth, whip 
slightly with fork. Suitable for scrambled 
eggs, omelets.” Palatable omelets too, sam- 
plers agreed, and with vitamin content 
unimpaired. 

Just when the first packaged eggs will 
reach England is a military secret. At any 
rate, Britain will get more dried eggs this 
year than last, and some will go to Russia. 
And after the war, poultrymen predict, 
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dried eggs in packages may replace stored 
shell-eggs in the American market. All 
that’s lacking is an appetizing name— 
which Washington is confident the in- 
dustry will eventually think up. 





Tammany Boss 


A former bellhop became Tammany 
Hall’s new leader April 14, when New 
York County district leaders elected Rep. 
Michael J. Kennedy their chief, to succeed 
former Rep. Christopher D. Sullivan. 
ousted as boss Feb. 6. 

A friend of both President Roosevelt 
and Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York, Kennedy is the jovial, 44-year-old 
son of a former Tammany district captain 
and as a boy helped his father get out 
the vote. In 1933 he became leader of the 
West Side district where he was born. He 
is president of his own insurance firm and 
married his secretary, Sally Fischer, in 
1928. Four years ago he was elected to 
Congress, and is serving his second term. 

Kennedy announced he would not run 
for Congressional reelection in November 
but would devote himself to reorganization 
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Tammany Chieftain Kennedy 


of the Hall, which is at a low ebb in its 
political influence after losing the last three 
mayoralty campaigns. “We'll have har- 
mony, even if we have to fight for it,” 
he said as he started renovation of the 
bedraggled Tammany tiger. 





OCD Shift 


The Office of Civilian Defense has been 
getting uncivil treatment ever since its 
creation last May. It has been lambasted 
for internal dissension and for “boondog- 


gling” in hiring Mrs. Roosevelt’s dancer. 
friend Mayris Chaney as a recreational 
expert—the issue that led the disillusioned 
First Lady to quit as assistant director. 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia of New York 
was forced out as director partly because 
the OCD had apparently done little before 
Dec. 7. Even on the basic problem of air. 
raid alarms the office worked at cross. 
purposes with local defense workers and the 
armed forces. On April 14 La Guardia 
himself turned on the OCD: he rebuked 
his successor, James M. Landis, for not 
giving New York enough ARP equipment, 
remarking: “You can’t put out a fire with 
an armband.” 

The OCD came to the end of its civilian 


‘tether last week. President Roosevelt gave 


the military services a measure of control 
by setting up a Civilian Defense Board, 
including Secretary of War Stimson, Secre. 
tary of the Navy Knox, and Paul J, 
McNutt, Director of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services. The White House ex- 
plained that the board would give the 
OCD “advice” under the President’s direc. 
tion, “to integrate” its work with that of 
war agencies. 

At the same time McNutt, who took 
over the OCD’s physical-fitness division a 
month ago, killed the boondoggling issue 
for good. He announced that the much- 
criticized “coordinators” of bowling, table 
tennis, horseshoe pitching, and other sports 
would be fired as of May 1. 





Moving Day 

On one trip she unloaded from the car 
two green and yellow Chinese lamps and a 
bow] of pink glass daisies. On another she 
brought three typewriters, two of them 
portables. A van brought the family col- 
lection of Dresden, Wedgwood, and Lenox 
chinaware and much walnut furniture. 

That was moving day for the Roose- 
velts. The President himself was so busy 
in Washington April 14 that he hadn’t 
time even for his annual chore of tossing 
out the first ball for the baseball season 
(see page 67) . But in a maroon convertible 
coupe owned by her friend Joseph P. 
Lash, perennial leader of youth move- 
ments, Mrs. Roosevelt shuttled back and 
forth all day, carrying odds and ends of 
furniture from the former family town 
house at 47 East 65th Street in Manhattan 
to a seven-room apartment overlooking 
Washington Square in the heart of Green- 
wich Village. 

Apparently the fuss of moving irritated 
the First Lady as much as it did the thou- 
sands of other New Yorkers who were 
shifting diggings in the customary spring 
rush. Twice she silenced reporters with the 
remark that she was “tired” of answering 
questions about it. And in her “My Day” 
column April 16 she expressed surprise 
that, “with all the world news that there 
is to read,” newspapers should give her 
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aterpatiena! 
Coughlin with “Pal”—an unusual photo of the priest who made headlines 
when the U.S. bore down on Social Justice, which reflects his policies 


moving-day activities so much attention. 

But Mrs. Roosevelt was affable as ever 
at her press conference next day. Asked 
about a suggestion by Jacob Ark, New 
York commander of the American Legion. 
that she contribute to the national welfare 
by “keeping quiet for the duration on sub- 
jects of which she knows little, ‘if any- 
thing,” she merely shook her head and in- 


America? Will Americans graciously bow 
down to all the totalitarian decrees which 
will restrict their sugar, their motor cars, 
their oil, their apparel, their way of life, 
and their pocket books simply to satisfy 
the ambitions of those who translate vic- 
tory by the complete overthrow of their 
enemies? Or will the American people 
want to listen to reason and terminate a 
dicated she had no intention of muzzling war which now no one can win completely, 
her public utterances. and which Americans can lose completely. 
bea —From Social Justice, March 23, 1942. 


Coughlin Crackdown 


We have been out looking for a war 
with the Orient for a good many years. 
Now we've got it. It’s time we realized 
something of what we’re up against.— 


From the magazine Social Justice, March 
3, 1942. 





Attorney General Francis Biddle last 
week quoted these, and fourteen other 
specific statements from Social Justice as 
evidence of violation of the Espionage 
Act of 1917. Thereupon a Cabinet col- 
league, Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker, immediately banned from the 
mails the magazine founded by the Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin in 1936. 

Biddle said the paper contributed “to a 





How long will this war be pursued in 
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systematic and unscrupulous attack upon 
the war effort of our nation, both civilian 
and military.” Evidence to that effect will 
be placed before a Federal grand jury; in 
addition, Walker notified the publisher to 
appear in Washington on April 29 to show 
cause why the magazine’s second-class priv- 
ilege should not be revoked. 

Who will attend the grand-jury hearings 
as publisher is in question. The weekly, 
which claims a 600,000 circulation, is 
owned by Father Coughlin’s parents and 
is edited by E. Perrin Schwartz. But the 
priest announced on April 20 that he also 
was responsible for the policies and con- 
tents of the publication and would chal- 
lenge Walker’s right to suspend its mailing 
privileges without a hearing. 

On April 15, the day following Federal 
action, the Nazi short-wave radio came to 
Coughlin’s defense—Social Justice articles 
have often hewed remarkably close to the 
Nazi party line—accusing President Roose- 
velt of trying to get rid of the priest “by 
gangster methods so popular in the 
US.A.” The Detroit correspondent of the 
New York tabloid PM, which led the 
drive for the crackdown, attempted to in- 
terview Coughlin at the Rectory of the 
Shrine of the Little Flower, Royal Oak, 
Mich. The priest called down to an assist- 
ant in the hallway: 

“Who is that?” 

“A reporter from PM.” 
“Throw him out! They did this to me!” 





Mexican Oil 


When American-owned oil properties in 
Mexico were expropriated by the Cardenas 
government March 18, 1938, the com- 
panies involved estimated the value of 
their holdings at between $150,000,000 
and $200,000,000. Last week Presidents 
Roosevelt and Avila Camacho approved 
an agreement whereby Mexico promised 
to settle all claims fully and finally—for 
$23,995,991. 

At the root of the four-year controversy 
(Newsweek, Dec. 1, 1941) lay the Mexi- 
can thesis that the American companies 
did not own subsoil rights, which account- 
ed for the bulk of their estimated valua- 
tions. Of the total, $18,391,641 was allot- 
ted to Standard Oil of New Jersey, $3,589,- 
158 to Standard Oil of California, $897,671 
to the Sabalo group, $630,151 to Con- 
solidated Oil, and $487,370 to the Sea- 
board group. The companies weren’t bound 
to accept, but it was indicated in Wash- 
ington the awards would be offered them 
on a “take it or leave it” basis. 





Normandie Post-Mortem 


The irrepressibly inflammable Norman- 
die, former pride of the French Line, did it 
again April 18. Just three days after a 
House Naval Affairs subcommittee re- 
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Salute: When Robert Wallace completed the course of traminy at the 
Army’s Officer Candidate School at Aberdeen, Md., last week, his commission 
as a second lieutenant was presented by his father, Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace. The official shows his son he can swing a fairly good arm in saluting. 





ported that the fire which gutted and cap.- - 


sized her at her New York berth on Feb. 9 
had been due to “carelessness” and “con- 
fusion,” the giant liner put firemen to work 
once more. 

The newest blaze, like its predecessor. 
started from a workman’s acetylene torch 
This time it began “in decomposed stores 
which the salvage people were attempting 
to remove” and did no structural damage 
Nonetheless there had been a _ delay 
in sounding an alarm, and the flames 
took three and a half hours to ex- 
tinguish. 

The fire highlighted the charges of con- 
fusion made by the House committee. 


But on April 20 the other side came from 
a Naval Court of Inquiry, which charged 
that. “gross carelessness and utter viola- 
tion of the rules of common sense” by em- 
ployes of the Robins Drydock & Repair 
Co. of Brooklyn, were the “sole cause” of 
the disaster. The court discounted sabo- 
tage, and recommended action. for dam- 
ages against the Robins company, which 
was working under a conversion contract. 
Two naval officers were found to have 


. failed in their duty but were not blamed 


for. the fire. 

The House committee also discounted 
sabotage, but found “opportunities for 
sabotage, or almost any subversive :activ- 





ity . . . abundant.” The “highest control. 
ling authority” in the Navy had-overrid. 
den protests and ordered the liner. moyed 
to a Boston drydock by Feb. 14, the re. 
port said, thus causing a frenzied, care. 
less rush. 

“Numerous” small. fires..started at_ in. 
tervals, including three others in the week 
of the catastrophe of Feb. 9. That day , 
spark from a workman’s acetylene torch 
ignited 1,140 bales of kapok-stuffed life 
preservers. Insufficient water buckets, de. 
fective fire extinguishers, and broken hose 
prevented immediate control of the blaze, 
and there was a ten- or twenty-minute 
delay in calling the New York Fire De. 
partment. 





Willkie Triumph 


Postwar Isolationism Spurned 
as GOP Shapes Year’s Strategy 


The internal injuries suffered by the 
Republican party before Pearl Harbor 
when it tripped over the issue of interna- 
tional policy showed some signs of healing 
this week. But the convalescence was 
grudging, and it was doubtful that the 
necessary bitter pills had been completely 
swallowed. 

The doctor—Wendell L. Willkie, not a 
universally popular man with his patients 
on the Republican National Committee. 
The treatment—a demand that the party 
shelve isolationism, support the war effort, 
and accept future responsibility for estab- 
lishing a world at peace. Symptoms of re- 
covery—a compromise resolution placing 


. the party..on record as favoring world 


cooperation after the war and opposing 
appeasement or compromise in the prose- 
cution of the war. 

Dr. Willkie had demanded both steps, 
and had offered a resolution setting them 
forth without quibbling. This he presented 
to the committee as it squared off in Chi- 
cago April 20 for the first inner council 
of war on the 1942 Congressional cam- 
paign. But the pains of the old injuries 
were much in evidence, and Sen. Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio had offered a counter- 
resolution urging support of the war effort 
but ignoring the question of future in- 
ternational policy. Taft had been backed 
in a similar document presented by Sen. 
C. Wayland Brooks of Illinois, a_ pre- 
Pearl Harbor isolationist who last week 
won renomination in his primary contest 
by a 5 to 1 vote. Both were firmly backed 
by the.conservative element of the party, 
who still would like to see the Willkie in- 
fluence ended. 

But Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr., national 
chairman, fought obstinately to keep 4 
harmonious party front turned to the 
voters. Ignoring the demands of the Will- 
kie adherents, he tried to drive the dispute 
underground by allowing no debate on the 
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brilliant conductor of The 
Cleveland Orchestra, and 
one of the many world- 
famous artists now re-% 
cording exclusively for ~ 
Columbia. Among his new 
Masterworks are Jerome 
Kern’s symphonic arrange- 
ment of melodies from 
Show Boat and Berlioz’s 
Symphonie Fantastique. 


















































































































Like a season ticket to Rodzinshi's great performances! 


NEW LAMINATION PROCESS OF COLUMBIA RECORDS 


brings you an amazingly lifelike new brilliance of tone 


22.34 Let. Surface oie 


¢ “Naturally, when a conductor listens to 
recorded music, he constantly ‘checks’ it 
against the original performance,” says Artur 
Kodzinski, world-famous conductor. “When 
i hear these new Columbia Masterworks, it 
is a great satisfaction to hear every overtone 
... every shading . . . every delicate instru- 
imental effect . . . so clearly defined—so free 
trom surface noise!” 


Finer Surface Quality — Finer Tone 





Lamination makes this 
possible. Columbia 
Records are made in 
layers—with two sound 
surfaces of a precious, 
highly sensitized mate- 
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COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION @P A SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 






rial over a central core. This surface material 
would be prohibitively expensive if used in 
ordinary solid-stock records. 

The result: Records that wear much 
longer . . . far finer tone quality . . . 55.3% 
less surface noise—measurements taken by 
the head of an independent, non-commercial 
communications laboratory. 


Compare with ANY other records! 


Enjoy the difference! Note how you can 
turn up the tone controls and play Columbia 
Masterworks with concert-hall realism. No 
need to blot out overtones in order to cut out 
surface noise. With Columbia Laminated 
Records you hear music just as it is played 
or sung by the world’s greatest artists! 
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Now off the Press! 
Latest Columbia Record Catalog 


Over 6,000 quality recordings are 
listed in this treasury of music— 
now at your record shop. Be sure to 
hear these new Columbia releases! 
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ADOLF BUSCH, violinist; RUDOLF 
SERKIN, pianist: Beethoven's 
Kreutzer Sonata. Masterworks de- 
but of a peerless duo—each a great 
artist of his instrument. They bring 
to this work the skill and insight it 
demands. Set M-MM-496. . $4.73 





SIR THOMAS BEECHAM and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra: 
César Franck’s Symphony in D 
Minor. A superb reading. that cap- 
tures all the rich melodic quality 
and spaciousness of this great work. 
The recording has the remarkable 
balance and clarity so characteristic 
of all the London Philharmonic per- 
formances on Columbia Master- 


works, Set M-MM-479. . . .$5.78 


BRUNO WALTER and the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York: Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
Here is one of the great symphonies 
of all time—one whose famous in- 
troductory notes have become 
identified with the “Victory Signal” 
of our time. Superlatively per- 
formed and magnificently recorded. 


Set M-MM-498........ . $4.73 
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FRITZ REINER and the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra: Wagner's 
Die Meistersinger. Superb selec- 
tions—the last act Prelude, Dance 
of the Apprentices and Procession 
of the Masters. A great Wagnerian 
reading—here is Reiner at his best! 
Set X-MX-218.......... $2.63 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 





Trade Marks “Columbia,” “Masterworks” and QD) Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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UR production for 1940 was entirely for war. So it was in forty-one on a much larger 
© scale. The same will be true this year in quantities again greatly enlarged. New manufac- 
turing facilities now under construction will vastly amplify next-year’s production over 1942. 

We are proud of this record not alone because of its spectacular proportions. We 
are proud of it because it typifies that intangible something familiarly known among those 
who possess it as the “Know How”. Call it what you will, it is a Yankee characteristic as 
American as the Stars and Stripes. It pervades American industry on the march as completely 
as does the patriotism that puts it to work. It is the foundation on which our industrial 


supremacy is built, the bulwark which shall forever protect the spiritual values it has created. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OHIO > 


GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION. 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO. + THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 
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resolutions after they had been read to the 
assembled committee and referring them at 
once to a subcommittee for consideration. 
Then he gave the sub-group the right to 
toss them all out and write a substitute of 
its own. 

The bitterness of the dispute was evi- 
dent in the shadowboxing which preceded 
the meeting. Using the technique he has 
tried so successfully before, Willkie took 
his case to the public and permitted his 
resolution to be published before presenta- 
tion to the committee. Taft likewise burst 
into print after he learned of Willkie’s 
maneuver, remarking: “I don’t want to 
start this fight.” 

Willkie followed up with a second state- 
ment: “If the Republican party is to re- 
main an effective instrument of party gov- 
ernment, it . . . with courage and imagina- 
tion must recognize that America must 
take its full part hereafter in world affairs 
and help lead the peoples of the world to 
peace and democracy.” 

Brooks contented himself with a. 55- 
word statement that called for all-out war 
effort, maintenance of the two-party sys- 
tem, and safeguarding of the Bill of 
Rights. But The Chicago Tribune, the 
anti-Administration, anti-Willkie, ex-isola- 
tionist bible, amplified his stand for him 
in an editorial appearing the morning of 
the meeting. It virtually read Willkie out 
of the party—for the nth time: 

“While custom gives the party’s last 
nominee for President the privilege of 
offering it his advice,” the paper stated, 
“custom does not apply to Mr. Willkie. 
He is not a Republican. He deserted the 
principles of the party that nominated him 
even before the election, and any advice 
he may offer can be considered only in 
the light of the betrayal that that deser- 
tion involved.” 

But the subcommittee of seven paid no 
attention to The Chicago Tribune. Cover- 
ing the party’s general policy in an 800- 
word compromise, it took care of the Will- 
kie insistence with the plank: “We realize 
that after this war the responsibility of the 
nation will not be circumscribed within the 
territorial limits of the United States; that 
our nation has an obligation to assist in the 
bringing about of understanding, comity 
and cooperation among the nations of the 
world in order that our own liberty may be 
preserved and that the blighting and de- 
structive processes of war may not again 
be forced upon us and upon the free and 
peace-loving peoples of the earth.” 

The other sections demanded conduct of 
the war under a unified command, equita- 
ble distribution of “the tragic burdens” of 
the war, reduction of nonwar expenditures, 
and safeguarding of constitutional rights 

Dr. Willkie had won the first skirmish. 
But the gunning of the Old Guard was not 
expected to stop. That opposition to his 
influence would continue was evidenced in 
Taft’s parting remark that the anti-isola- 
tionist plank was “a great mistake.” 
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When the Draftee Becomes a Rejectee 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


A young man went to be inducted 
in the Army recently. His friends held a 
farewell party. The members of his 
family gave him parting presents. The 
gift from his father and his mother was 
a serviceable wrist watch. At the rail- 
road station where he joined other 
young men who doubtless had been 
given similar sending-off parties and 
presents, there were kisses from moth- 
ers and sweethearts. But there were also 
banners and a band—for the citizens 
of the community had decided that 
their young men no longer should be al- 
lowed to slip off to war unnoticed, that 
they should go with colors flying and 
stirring music in their ears. 

That night the young man, and many 
of his fellow townsmen, came back home 
again, deflated. They had been rejected 
for physical reasons. 

Except perhaps for the bands and 
flags—which too often have been ab- 
sent—and for the handsome -parting 
presents, this experience has been dupli- 
cated in tens of thousands of cases 
during the last year and a half. Men 
gave up their jobs, arranged their per- 
sonal affairs and said their good-bys— 
only to be sent home a day or two later. 

Up to Jan. 1, 1942” the Army re- 
jected 8.5 per cent of the registrants 
passed as physically fit by Selective 
Service, even though Selective Service 
doctors were then using Army stand- 
ards. Since then about 45 per cent have 
been rejected. The jump is due to a 
drastic change in the first medical ex- 
amination. Since Jan. 1, Selective Serv- 
ice has given only what is called a 
“screening test.” The registrant strips, 
walks to and away from the doctor, and 
if he has all his limbs and his eyesight 
and no immediately apparent organic 
troubles, is passed. 

This is a sensible economy. The more 
thorough Selective Service examination 
was a waste of time, both for registrants 
and the medical profession, since the 
Army refused to accept it as final. That 
for more than a year two supposedly 
minute medical examinations were re- 
quired is an administrative scandal. 

But the lowering of the standard of 
the first examination multiplied the 
disorganization and personal hurts 
caused by the Army’s rejection of men 
sent to the induction centers by Se- 
lective Service. A few days ago the War 
Department at last issued an order 


which may bring relief. It instructed 
Corps Area commanders to liberalize 
the granting of furloughs to inductees. 
The plan is this: Within five days after 
he has passed the Army’s final medical 
examination and been inducted the 
Selectee is to be given a furlough up to 
ten days to arrange his personal af- 
fairs. The furlough must be recom- 
mended, however, by his local Selective 
Service Board. 

Generously administered, this ar- 
rangement should meet the situation. It 
would be a pleasure to report that it 
was adopted solely with that end in 


view. But there was another problem ~ 


which had been causing the Army and 
Selective Service greater anxiety. Navy 
and Marine Corps recruiting officers 
studied the lists and approached the 
more promising Selectees, pointing out 
the career opportunities of the sea serv- 
ices. Until Jan. 1, the strict Selective 
Service medical examination culled out 
rather thoroughly the men the Navy 
and Marine Corps wouldn’t want. Then 
there was an interval of weeks, some- 
times months, before the Selectees were 
called for induction into the Army. In 
some cases the Navy recruiting officers 
used the interval to such good advan- 
tage that, when the call from the Army 
came, local boards found themselves 
short of their quotas. 

By the new procedure men passing 
the “screening test” will be ordered 
promptly to reception centers for final 
examination and induction. The Navy 
and Marine Corps will no longer be able 
to “prey” upon them. 


The Navy has fought off all pres- 
sure to make it take the general run of 
Selectees. It wants, frankly, the cream 
of the crop. After Pearl Harbor it 
reaped a harvest, but since then re- 
cruiting has fallen off. The Navy in- 
sists, however, that “voluntary” recruits 
have better morale, an argument which 


ignores the fact that many, if not™ 


most of the men volunteering for the 
Navy, do so just in time to avoid the 
draft. 

The new Army procedure probably 
hastens the time when the Navy will 
have to rely directly on the draft. What 
is needed is a personnel system which 
assigns Selectees to the work for which 


they seem best fitted whether it be in’ 


the Army or the Navy. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 








Model Executive 


Milo Randolph Perkins—Milo is for 
the family doctor, Randolph is for his 
mother’s Randolph-of-Virginia blood—was 
virtually unknown in Washington until 
1934. Born in Milwaukee in 1900, he 
moved with his family to Houston, Texas, 
in 1917. On finishing high school “Perk,” 
as he was then called, went. to work selling 
produce. As a side line he bought old bur- 
lap bags which he sold to a reconditioning 
plant. Its owner soon decided Perk should 
be selling for the company, not to it, and 
at 23 he was sales manager. Three years 
later he and a fellow employe started the 
King-Perkins Bag Co., with King taking 
precedence over Perkins only because of 
Milo’s failure to guess the side of a coin 
correctly. 

Throughout the depression the company 
prospered. By 1932 it was valued at $250,- 
000, and Perkins’ salary was more than 
$20,000. For relaxation, he made an ex- 
tensive study of ancient religions; joined 
_ the Theosophical Society, a universal 
brotherhood of humanity, and every Sun- 
day morning for six years preached to 
50-odd fellow Theosophists. During his as- 
sociation with the society, he neither 
smoked, drank, nor ate meat. 

The turning point in Perkins’ career 
came in 1934 when he wrote a letter and 
an article. The letter was to Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace and was an 
offer to work for the government. It said in 
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part: “From childhood I have wanted to 
live in a world so that I could lift it, and 
leave it happier because I had worked in 
it.” Financially independent, Perkins 
made only one condition: that he “not be- 
come lost in some sort of office work.” The 
article was written for The Nation maga- 
zine. In it Milo excoriated the shortsighted- 
ness of the capitalists: “The day has gone, 
however, when those of us who have can 
turn our backs on those who have not.” 

The letter and the article created some- 
thing of a sensation in Washington. Here, 
as last, was a successful businessman who 
actually liked the New Deal and thought 
as a New Dealer. Perkins was told to drop 
around. He did, and the following spring 
he became an assistant to Wallace at 
$5,600 a year, handling export subsidies 
and marketing agreements. 

In short order, Perkins ran through a 
series of administrative posts in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. He headed the 
Federal Stamp Plan for distributing sur- 
plus commodities, which was in accord- 
ance with his conviction that America’s 
problem was not “overproduction but 
underconsumption.” And when the Lend- 
Lease Act passed, the job of buying 
food for Britain fell to him. Then in 1941 
Wallace became chairman of the Economic 
Defense Board (now the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare) and made Perkins its ex- 
cutive director. For seven months, BEW 
struggled for the power to execute its mis- 


sion. The aggressive and farsighted Perkins 


jabbed skillfully at the banker-minded 
RFC and the protocol-minded State De- 
partment. Last week he won a great vic- 
tory: Heretofore the BEW had served in 
an advisory capacity, with the RFC doing 
the actual buying; on April 14 the Presj- 
dent gave BEW itself full authority to ac- 
quire stockpiles of strategic materials. The 
BEW was also directed to arrange to send 
its own technical experts abroad and to 
deal directly with agencies in any of the 
United Nations. 

Each day the medium-built, dark-haired 
Perkins, who always looks as though he 
were about to fall asleep, works at least 
ten hours. A few years ago, he used to 
exercise by throwing the boomerang with 
Wallace on the banks of the Potomac; now 
a thrice-weekly turn about his home has to 
suffice. A tremendous coffee drinker, Per- 
kins loves to have a steaming container in 
front of him as he works. Before he under- 
went a serious abdominal operation last 
year, his daily intake was between 25 and 
30 cups. He now smilingly says that he has 
the coffee drinking “well in hand,” though 
he was looking at a cupful as he spoke. 


Remarkable Remedies 


The Truman hearings on the rubber 
shortage have brought the committee not 
a few letters from earnest though perhaps 
misguided individuals who have methods 
of solving the shortage. One gentleman 
reasons that all rubber from tires must be 
lost on the roads since this is the only 
place cars can travel. “Therefore why not 
sweep all streets carefully and reclaim the 
rubber?” Another sees the railroads as the 
solution. “A nickel fare from Washington 
to New York City would automatically cut 
a horrible slash in the rubber now used, 
and if rail rates were universally so slashed 
it might almost solve the rubber problem.” 
But the prize to date is a proposal to 
build flying automobiles for as little as 
$20. The proponent does not suggest how 
this is to be done, but says: “For me to 
attempt to unfold to you the years of 
work in this evolution would be such a 
task that I am afraid the only way for you 
to take the full advantage of such is for 
you to arrange for me to build them.” 


Navy Jettisons Scenery 


Washington, whose once serene expanses 
are rapidly being littered with ugly tem- 
porary buildings, suffered its worst in- 
dignity recently. Workmen began erecting 
two wooden foot-bridges over the Reflect: 
ing Pool which mirrors the Washington 
Monument and the Lincoln Memorial. 
Double-decked, 8 feet wide, and with an 
8-foot ceiling, they will connect the Navy 
Department Building with two temporary 
annexes across the pool. Others will be 
built from the second floor of the east wing 
to a “tempo” across traffic-choked 17th 
Street. 
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Man-Power Draft Edges Closer 


as New Commission Is Set Up 


Sweeping Grant of Authority 
Gives McNutt Body Wide Power 
Over All Types of War Labor 


By next Jan. 1, one out of every three 
men and women from 18 to 64 must be do- 
ing some type of war service: shouldering 
a gun in the Army, tending a lathe or 
’ planer in a factory, or pitching hay on a 
farm. If we don’t win sooner, by the end 
of 1943 every second man and woman in 
those age groups must be fighting, working. 
or tilling the soil for war. 

That is the man-power problem facing 
the country. It means that during 1942 the 
government must recruit at least 12,000.- 
000 men and women for war work—from 
among the nation’s unemployed, its house- 
wives, and its laborers in now nonessential 
industries. During 1943 the government 
must enroll at least 12,000,000 more. 

For weeks President Roosevelt has 
mulled over naming the proper official to 
handle this vast mobilization task 
Sidney Hillman, WPB labor di- 
rector, Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas, Secretary 
Perkins, and Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Paul McNutt have 
all been mentioned as nominees. . 
On April 18 Mr. Roosevelt re- 
vealed his choice.. An executive 
order appointed McNutt chair- 
man of a new War Man-Power 
Commission. 

The handsome white-haired ex- 
governor of Indiana took the No. 
1 war labor job just seven years 
after he roused organized labor’s 
enmity by calling out his state’s 
militia to quell a strike riot. But 
the man with the flashing smile 
has recovered a lot of lost ground 
since 1935. Recently, he has been 
a leader in the fight to save the 
40-hour week and. other social 
gains. And it was he who repre- 
sented the Administration at the 
Pittsburgh labor unity rally on 
April 7 when AFL President Wil- 
liam Green and CIO President 
Philip Murray spoke from the 
same platform. Both Murray and 
Green approved of the McNutt 
appointment, though Murray had 
favored putting man power under 
Department of Labor control. 


The commission McNutt heads consists 
of representatives of the War, Navy, Agri- 
culture, and Labor Departments, and of 
the War Production Board, Selective Serv- 
ice, and Civil Service Commission. The 
executive order stipulated that, “after con- 
sultation with the members of the commis- 
sion,” its chief should (1) formulate plans 
for maximum use of the nation’s man pow- 
er; (2) estimate industry’s needs and in- 
struct other government agencies on “prop- 
er allocation of available man power”; (3) 
establish policies governing Federal voca- 
tional-training and placement programs, 
and (4) devise legislative programs to aid 
man-power mobilization—a provision which 
would enable McNutt to recommend com- 
pulsory work drafts if he so wished 

While the order used the term man pow- 
er throughout, an accompanying White 
House statement stressed that this meant 
woman power as well. It added that a 
“special announcement soon will be made 
with respect to the voluntary registration 
of women.” 
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McNutt will harness man power for the war 


Equally clear was the sweeping author. 
ity bestowed on the commission. Besides 
giving it complete control over the recruit. 
ing, training, and employment of agricul. 
tural and industrial workers, the order 
specifically directed even the Selective 
Service system to obey the commission’s 
rulings on “use and classification of man 
power needed for critical . . .employment.” 

The new commission will also take over 
the labor-supply division of the WPB. 
which Hillman headed, while that agency’s 
labor-training functions go to the Federal 
Security Agency, which McNutt will still 
head. Since these transfers gave most of 
Hillman’s duties to McNutt, the CIO lead- 
er was appointed a special Presidential as- 
sistant on labor matters. This job, said the 
White House statement, would be “similar 
to the postion held by Mr. Harry Hopkins 
on Lend-Lease and Munitions Allocations.” 


Significance 





Though details depend on the commis- 
sion’s decisions, Washington observers feel 
reasonably sure of the general man-power 
policies McNutt will follow. He must first 
stop employers from pirating each other's 
skilled labor; shift war contracts to areas 
with a labor surplus; prevent discrimina- 
tion against Negroes and the foreign-born, 
and see that skilled men are used for the 
most essential tasks. 

For. the time being at least, 
McNutt will use voluntary meth- 
ods for his labor recruiting, rely- 
ing upon unions and _ patriotic 
appeals for persuading men and 
women to switch from peacetime 
pursuits to war work. Later, as 
the demand for labor rises, em- 
ployers may be forced to do all 
their hiring through the govern- 
ment employment service—which 
can then allocate workers to jobs 
according to labor priorities set 
up by the commission. Eventually 
McNutt may have to order men 
and women to quit their jobs and 
move to distant war plants or 
farms—though this extreme ac- 
tion will necessarily be a last re- 
sort. Even Britain is still reluc- 
tant to use such compulsion al- 
though the government has had 
authority for it since May 1940. 

MeNutt’s new job obviously 
raises him to parity with Donald 
M. Nelson in direction of the war- 
production effort. And because of 
the Hoosier’s well-known political 
ambitions and active campaign- 
ing for the Presidency in 1940, 
the appointment immediately 
started speculation about the 
1944 campaign. A brilliant success 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN THE WORRYBIRD? 


The worrybird does your worrying! Place him 
in your home and turn your troubles over to him, 


the directions read. 


How a motorist could tax the capacity of the 


worrybird! For when it falls his lot to suffer an 
accident, he is plagued with worries ... 

“How much am I liable for? Will my car be 
attached? Will I be held for lack of a bond? 
What other legal difficulties do I face?” 


The likelihood of a judgment for heavy damages 
is but ome of the hundred and one worries... 
none of which a motorist carrying a Maryland 
service card experiences. 

A word to any one of 10,000 Maryland rep- 
resentatives in the United States. and Canada 
brings a great company to his side... taking 
over every detail... relieving him of every worry. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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President LeRoy R. Grumman and firm got a Navy “E” for production of the Grumman Wildcats 


in dealing with the lives of so many mil- 
lions naturally would give McNutt a huge 
headstart in that sweepstakes. But an un- 
known factor facing him is the rather 
mysterious status of Hillman, who may 
work himself into a position where he 
could embarrass the man-power boss. 





Grumman Hums 


Lt. Edward H. O’Hare flew a Grumman 
Wildcat in his recent exploit of shooting 
down six heavy Japanese bombers in fif- 
teen minutes.* In the Marshall Islands raid 
other Wildcats, the Navy’s chief. carrier- 
based fighters, clawed ten Jap land-based 
fighters and three bombers out of the air 
without loss to themselves. 

Last week the Wildcat’s maker, the 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., got 
a Navy “E” for excellence in production, 
the first awarded for the manufacture of 
airplanes. On hand to present it in cere- 
monies at the company’s Long Island plant 
were Under Secretary of the Navy James 
V. Forrestal, Assistant Secretary Artemus 
L. Gates, and Rear Admiral John H. Tow- 
ers. On behalf of the firm’s 9,000 employes, 
the “E” was accepted by the two men who 
have jointly run the company. since its 
founding just over twelve years ago: Presi- 
dent and Chairman LeRoy R. Grumman 





*Thrilled Grumman workers had previously 
sent 1,150 cartons of cigarettes to the hero, who 
came home last week, picked up his wife in 
Phoenix, Ariz., and went on to Washington for 
an undisclosed mission. En route, O’Hare de- 
scribed his feelings during the battle: “You 
sort of tingle all over. You are dry as dust, and 


thirsty. You don’t have time to consider the 


odds against you. You are too busy throwing 
bullets. You don’t think about throwing those 
bullets to keep alive. You just want to keep 
shooting.” 





and Executive Vice President Leon A. 
Swirbul, better known to the men in the 
plant as Roy and Jake. 

Grumman and Swirbul are old team- 
mates. Before the depression they worked 
together for the old Loening Aeronautical 
Engineering Corp., makers of amphibian 
planes. In December 1929, after that firm 
had shut down, they and several of their 
associates formed Grumman Aircraft. Its 
first factory was a small, rented garage, 
with less than twenty.employes; its initial 
product, an amphibian float with retract- 
able landing wheels, built for Navy scout- 
ing planes. 

Not until 1932 did the company get into 
volume production on its first complete 
ship, a biplane fighter, also for the Navy. 
That was the forerunner of a long line of 
Grumman craft culminating in the Wildcat 
and in Roy Grumman’s latest pride: the 
Avenger, a deadly torpedo bomber of 
unrevealed specifications. With the inau- 
guration of the defense program the com- 
pany stepped up its output, built a new, 


ultra-modern, $3,500,000 blackout plant, 


and last year turned out more planes than 
in’ the preceding four years combined. 
And the 1942 production is scheduled at 
approximately four times the 1941 total. 

The smooth working of this vast pro- 
gram rests largely on the shoulders of Roy 
and Jake, both now in their 40s. Grum- 
man, well-built, blond, and quiet almost to 
the point of shyness, is the designing genius 
of the organization and handles its en- 
gineering and administration. Swirbul, 
bald, stocky, and fond of working in his 
shirt sleeves, has charge of production. He 
recently inaugurated a dispersal plan with 
a nostalgic touch: whole departments have 
been moved into eight rented garages with- 
in a 10-mile radius of the main plant. In a 
further expansion effort Grumman and 
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Swirbul have arranged to have the General 
Motors Corp. build Grumman planes in its 
Eastern aircraft division, using Grumman 
Aircraft’s designs and engineering data. 





Shipping Requisition 

On Oct. 12, 1917, the government met 
the last war’s shipping shortage by re- 
quisitioning the entire merchant marine. 
The Navy took over and operated some 
of the craft. Most of the vessels—4,500,- 
000 of the 7,000,000 deadweight tons in 
the United States deep-sea fleet at the 
close of the war—were commandeered by 
the Emergency Fleet Corp. and, under its 
direction, continued to be run by their 
owners and manned by civilian crews. 

Following a similar plan in this war, 
the government up to last week had pur- 
chased, chartered, or requisitioned almost 
all ocean-going passenger liners and about 
75 per cent of America’s freighter ton- 
nage. On April 18 it finished the job. Rear 
Admiral Emory S. Land announced that 
the War Shipping Administration had “req- 
uisitioned possession” of the remaining 
25 per cent, comprising “several hundred” 
ocean-going tankers and dry-cargo ves- 
sels. Aimed at offsetting Atlantic sinkings 
and at fast and efficient routing of sup- 
plies overseas, “possession” gives the 
government control but not ownership of 
the ships. Instead they are chartered by 
the War Shipping Administration, which 
pays their present owners to operate them 
at its direction. “The government will no 
longer have to negotiate with any ship 
operator,” a spokesman for the shipping 
administration explained, “but will merely 
order these ships to go where needed.” 
He added that the requisition didn’t affect 


Great Lakes vessels, although some of 





Aware of the increasing menace to this coun- 
try in the spreading of the war since early in 1940, 
Bethlehem management bent every effort to place 
this organization’s productive power behind the 
American rearmament program and the national 
policy of supplying all possible material aid to the 
nations fighting aggression. 

As a result of steps taken more than a year ago, 
facilities that more than double Bethlehem’s al- 
ready large capacity for heavy forged products for 
the Navy are now coming into play. Gun forgings, 
armor, shells, ship shafting and torpedo forgings 
are being turned out at an ever-increasing rate. 

In addition to these major steps to meet the 
needs of the times, a great variety of lesser instal- 
lations have been made to adapt Bethlehem 
operations to the requirements of the armament 
program. These include such diverse items as 
shell- and bomb-manufacturing equipment, wire- 
drawing blocks, heat-treating facilities and coke 


oven by-product equipment to make toluol for 
explosives. 


$349,000,000 FOR WAR FACILITIES 
Money spent and earmarked to be spent by Beth- 
lehem from the beginning of World War iI to 
the end of 1941 for facilities contributing directly 
and indirectly to this country’s war potential is in 
excess of $127,000,000. 

In addition to the increased capacity for war 
materials provided by Bethlehem’s expendi- 
tures, additional facilities costing approximately 
$222,000,000 have been or are being built at the 
steel and shipbuilding plants for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, to be operated by Bethlehem. 


Te 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY BETHLEHEM 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa: STEEL 


This tube for a big gun, which has 
previously been worked into shape on a 
Bethlehem heavy-forge press, is now being 
lowered into the heat-treating furnace. 
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these may be transferred to ocean-going 
duty as they were in 1917-18. Other 
sources intimated that, because of the 
excellent discipline and superb courage 
the merchant marine has shown in the 
face of the submarine menace, the ad- 
ministration definitely opposed putting 
the ships under Navy control. 





Lewis in the Milkshed 


Thus far John L. Lewis has had little 
luck in organizing the dairymen as a 
branch of the United Mine Workers. Some- 
how the farmers seem -to feel that milk 
and coal are not good mixers—Howard 
Brubaker in The New Yorker, April 18. 


Coal-milk mixing has been in the mak- 
ing for four months, in the crucible of 
District 50 of the UMW. Founded in 1936, 
District 50 is a coal by-products division 
that has expanded to cover workers in any 
competing industry. Apparently limitless 
in scope, the CIO subdivision holds con- 
tracts with manufacturers of such diverse 
goods as dynamite, toothpaste, and corn 
cures. 

The catch-all union, headed by President 
Ora Gasaway and Secretary-Treasurer 
Kathryn Lewis, is responsible directly to 
Miss Lewis’ father as UMW chief. It never 
has had an election, and, in the words of 
Gasaway, can organize in any business, 
“animal, vegetable, and mineral.” Recent- 
ly, for instance, it created a utilities unit. 

Last December, District 50 dreamed up 
a dairy farmers’ division to take in the in- 
dependent United Dairy Farmers of Flint, 
Mich., which voted to join the UMW 
after an abortive strike. District 50 
promptly boasted it would also gobble up 
the Michigan Milk Producers Association. 
The next, and biggest, advance for Lewis’ 
union was made in the New York milk- 
shed: a Dairy Farmers Union local in 
Utica, N. Y., whiich received CIO aid in 
a successful 1939 strike, voted on Feb. 7 
to join District 50, and brought into the 
UMW fold a claimed 22,000 members from 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 

With his foot now in the dairy door, 
Gasaway announced the beginning of a 
drive to unionize the 3,000,000 dairy farm- 
ers of the nation “without use of strikes, 
coercion, or violence.” UMW organizers 
were sent to Utica to establish headquar- 
ters and follow up the initial victory in 
New York. 

If successful in the national drive—and 
the UMW has a fund of $5,000,000 and a 
monthly dues income of $900,000 to back 
it—Lewis would have a strangle hold on 
the giant milk industry. In such a setup, 
the bushy-browed UMW president could 
collect more than $20,000,000 a year in 
dues from the milk producers. It would 
also be a keystone for a third labor move- 
ment by which Lewis would divorce him- 
self from the CIO. Already Holland R. 


Foster, chairman of the DFU, has an- 
nounced a union-label campaign to make 
the industry a closed shop from cow to 
doorstep. __ 

As labor unions go, District 50’s milk 
campaign is something of a paradox. It 
has already promised not to organize hired 
farmhands—thus allaying farmers’ fears of 
a drive for shorter hours in the dawn-to- 
dusk industry. The union does want to 
organize the dairy farmers themselves, 
who- are owner-employers. That is what 
the farmers, who consider themselves in- 
dependent businessmen, most bitterly re- 
sent. 

Their opposition to Lewis’ milk move 
has been vehement. Farm groups—the 
Grange, the Farm Bureau, and the Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives—have publicly 
denounced Lewis’ invasion. An organiza- 
tion of Northeastern farmer groups, Free 
Farmers, Inc., founded only last week, 
lashed at Lewis as “a man who many times 
over has proven that he desires power 
above all else . . . We do not need as a 
‘bargaining agent’ a man with the record of 
John L. Lewis.” And before a House Judi- 
ciary subcommittee April 17, spokesmen 


for farmers’ organizations urged legisla- - 


tion to include labor unions within the 
Federal racketeering act—which might put 
Lewis in the light of attempting a shake- 
down of dairy farmers as independent 
businessmen. 

Others besides agricultural groups lined 


_up against Lewis. The CIO itself frowned 


on incorporating a businessman’s setup in- 
to a labor union. Joseph Curran and Saul 
Mills, president and secretary respectively 
of the Greater New York CIO Council, 
denounced Lewis’ drive, and the Wisconsin 





State CIO executive board flatly stated 
that it “had nothing in common with the 
principles of the CIO.” 

Philip Murray, too, joined the sniping at 
Lewis. The CIO president and UMW vice 
president last week pleaded for the rank 
and file of the UMW to “clean house” and 
“establish national unity.” 

Meanwhile, as the dairy farmers’ cop. 
troversy waxed hot in the East, it cooled 
off in the Midwest. District 50 failed to 
make good its boast that it would win 
over 5,000 of the Michigan Milk Producer; 
Association’s 10,000 members by March 
31. The MMPA said only thirteen were 
lured away. It claimed for itself 96 per 
cent of the dairy farmers in the Detroit 
area, and contracts with all but one large 
Detroit distributor and a few small ones, 
With union headquarters moved from Flint 
to Lewis’ UMW stronghold in Washing. 
ton, Michigan milkmen believed that the 
drive in that area was petering out. 





Fight-Minute Eight-Ball 


On April 12, 13, and 14, all Akron was 
bombarded with “Don’t put America be- 
hind the eight-ball” and: “One every eight 
minutes.” In “teaser ads” the slogans 
flooded the local papers; they were dinned 
into Akron ears by radio. Eight-ball signs 
were plastered on the parking lots and 
approaches of the Goodyear Aircraft plant; 
one was even hoisted over the Goodyear 
State Bank—until an embarrassed banker 
ordered it down. 

On April 15 Goodyear explained what 
the slogans were all about. They drama- 
tized the need of turning out a plane every 


ai 
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Produce! Goodyear workers are reminded of the drive for a plane every eight 
minutes so as to put the Axis behind the eight-ball 
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N CHICAGO, every week day, hundreds of thousands 
of newspaper copies receive only limited, siagle-reader 
attention and hardly more than a quick skimming besides. 


The single-reader group adds up to big circulation 
figures. But the figures do not figure out so well for the 
economy of the advertiser who pays the bills. 


* * * 


For contrast and comparison with the single-reader news- 
paper consider The Chicago Daily News, averaging three 
readers per copy. 


This triple-reader advertising medium is Chicago’s high- 
est potential newspaper for business enterprise seeking 
a solid and profitable position in America’s second larg- 
est market. 


Highest potential not alone because The Daily News 
enjoys maximum audience per copy sold, but in addition 


A Triple-Reader Newspaper 
Cuts Your Advertising Costs 


because of the family reading habit associated with edi- 
torial excellence and importance. 
# # 


The Daily News is read in the reflective hours after 
work is done—in the leisure of the evening—in the re- 
laxing comfort of the HOME. 


It is read by 1,250,000 eagerly interested and thoughtful 
citizens who regard The Daily News as an institution 
serving their needs for brilliant and truthful and educa- 
tive journalism. 

* * * 


The Chicago Daily News in 1941 published more Gen- 
eral Display Advertising than any other newspaper in 
America, morning, evening or Sunday.* Such a com- 
manding linage total speaks for the experienced opinion 
of advertisers; an opinion which emphatically asserts 
that thrée readers are better than one! 


*Reported by Media Records. Liquor linage omitted. 


AUDIENCE-PER-COPY—that’s what counts! 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


The Newspaper of First Importance 





In The Important Chicago Market 


e NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 
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eight minutes to meet the President’s 
60,000-plane schedule for 1942, and they 
were part of Goodyear’s joint labor-man- 
agement-committee speed-up drive to aid 
Donald M. Nelson’s nationwide production 
campaign. Each Goodyear worker who 
pledged himself to increase output was 
rewarded with an eight-ball badge. 





Alcohol Rubber 


Government Tests New Process 
for Making Needed Synthetic 


An outstanding result of the research 
and ingenuity being applied to overcoming 
the rubber shortage is a new process for 
making synthetic rubber from alcohol. A 
European refugee brought the method to 
this country. Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson became interested and ar- 
ranged with an industrial-alcohol company 
to build a pilot plant which is now operat- 
ing. Several industrial-alcohol companies 
are also experimenting with similar for- 
mulas. 

Among other advantages, the process 
requires no heavy cracking equipment or 
other big machinery that would aggravate 
the metals shortage. As a result, plants 
can be finished in about six months instead 
of the year to eighteen months needed for 
the buna-rubber plants the Federal gov- 
ernment is building. On the other hand, 
the alcohol-rubber will cost 30 cents a 
pound, as against 25 cents or less for buna. 

Government officials figure that use of 
all present distilling capacity and further 
cuts in whisky production would increase 
industrial-alcohol output by 200,000,000 
gallons a year. This is enough for 200,000 
tons of synthetic rubber, or almost a third 
of the Administration’s present 700,000- 
ton program, all allocated to military 
needs. 

The Germans used alcohol to make 
butadiene, the base for their buna rubber, 
until they turned to cheaper methods us- 
ing coal and acetylene. Russia has had an 
alcohol process for more than ten years, 
while similar plants have been built in 
Italy and other European countries. 


J Other solutions of the rubber problem 
cropped up last week. The Ford Motor 
Co. was said to be working on a tire con- 
taining only one-sixteenth of the rubber 
ordinarily used. Both Goodyear and’ Fire- 
stone revealed that they were testing com- 
pletely rubberless tires but wouldn’t dis- 

ose the nature of the substitute material. 
And Elliot E. Simpson, New York inde- 
pendent rubber dealer, presented members 
of the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee with eighteen “Victory 
Camelback” tires, made of 5 pounds of re- 
claimed scrap rubber and only 2 ounces 
ef crude, which he claimed would run 
5,000 to 6,000 miles at 40 miles an hour. 
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Newsweek chart—Starworth 


Sickly Stocks: Soaring arms output pushes production indezes to new 
peaks every month, but Wall Street worries over taxes and Axis victories bears 
the stock list lower and lower. On April 17, before the bombing of Tokyo 
brought a slight rally, the Dow-Jones industrial stock-price average hit 96.05, 
lowest since Nov. 7, 1934. The 1941 low was 106.34. 





War Crackdown 


Plants, Patents, Priorities 
Get Industries Into Trouble 


The ten days ended on April 21 were 
among the roughest American big business 
ever experienced. During that period seven 
great corporations were publicly accused 
of making patent agreements that ham- 
pered the war effort—the same denunciation 
that was fired at Standard Oil of New 
Jersey less than a month earlier. And two 
great steel corporations were charged with 
priorities violations that robbed the Army, 
Navy, and Maritime Commission of vital 
metal. All the accusations were flatly and 
emphatically denied. But then came a new 
and more sensational blow: President 


“Roosevelt took control of three plants of 


one of the country’s leading aircraft con- 
cerns, because of “dissatisfaction with 
management.” 


Seizure 

The President had several times seized 
control of strikebound war plants. But 
there was no precedent for the executive 
order under which Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox took possession of the Long 
Island City, N.Y., Newark, N.J., and 
Johnsville, Pa., factories of the Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp. on the afternoon of 
April 20. A White House statement denied 
that labor trouble caused the action and 


gave the need for a change in management 
as the sole reason for the drastic step. 

Six days earlier, Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
made public a Navy report that Brewster's 
Long Island City factory was operating at 
only 40 per cent of capacity because of a 
labor slowdown and inefficient manage- 
ment. The report said: “In several sections 
of the plant all of the employes, including 
the foremen, are enemy aliens.” 

Brewster long was the subject of in- 
efficiency rumors. Then in November 1940 
a reorganization brought George F. Chap- 
line in as president and moved James Work 
up to the chairmanship. Since then it has 
had sporadic labor troubles including an 
incident in June 1941, when the plant’s 
CIO local kicked out ten members for be- 
ing Communists. 


Patents 


Before the Senate Patents Committee 
which was considering a bill to “draft pat- 
ents” for the duration, Special Assistant 
Attorney General John Henry Lewin testi- 
fied that a 1928 pool arranged by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and its subsidiaries with 
the Krupp armament works in Germany 
had created a drastic American shortage 
of tungsten carbide, an extremely hard 
substance used for cutting tools. Lewin’s 
charges were “without foundation,” ac- 
cording to company officials. They insisted 
that there is no scarcity of tungsten car- 
bide in this country “and there has nevet 
been any.” 

( Continued on Page 53) 











>>> WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE <<< 


How to Leave Your Life Insurance Money 


TO DO THE MOST FOR YOUR BENEFICIARY 


Most Policies of $1,000 or More 
Provide 4 Optional Payment Plans 


Have you planned to leave your life insurance 

money so it will do exactly what you want it 

to do for your beneficiary? To make this pos- 
sible, almost all larger policies give you four 
optional methods of settlement. 

I. Your insurance money may, of course, be 
paid as a single lump sum, in cash. 

2. If the amount is sufficient, it may be paid as 
a definite monthly income for your bene- 
ficiary’s remaining lifetime. 

3. An income of a definite amount may be paid 
for a limited length of time. : 

4. The money may be left with the company at 
interest. This interest is paid to your bene- 
ficiary each year, and withdrawal of the 
principal may be arranged as desired. 





Here are 3 things to remember when you plan 
a method of settlement: (1) Arrange the plan 
you would want if you should die tomorrow, 
considering any Social Security benefits or 
other income. (2) Keep your plan in line with 
your changing circumstances by reviewing it 
periodically with your agent. (3) Leave enough 
insurance in cash to pay last expenses. 


HOW 2 MEN 

WORKED OUT 

IDEAL PLANS 
FOR THEIR 
FAMILIES 6 


Case No. 1—Edward Cooke . . . a young married 
man with $3,000 of life insurance. Until he can 
afford more insurance, the important thing he 
wants his present policies to do if he should die is 
tide his wife over until she can find a job. 

So he has arranged his life insurance like this: 
$500 would be paid Mrs. Cooke right away to take 
care of final expenses. And the remaining $2,500 
would be paid as an income of $100 a month for 
25 months, plus interest. 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Case No. 2— Arthur Keenan... mar- 
ried and the father of a ten-year-old 
boy. Mr. Keenan has $40,000 of life 
insurance. From time to time, he dis- 
cusses the beneficiary arrangements 
in his policies with his agent—to 
make sure they are up to date. 

His latest arrangement is set up as 
follows: At his death his wife will re- 
ceive $2,000 immediately to cover 


HEAR THE PRUDENTIAL 


me PRUDENTIAL Gn 2 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


STRENSTH OF “ge 
GIBRALTAR ss 


final expenses, unpaid bills, and other 
incidentals. She will also receive $150 
every month until her son reaches 18. 
For the next four years, she will get 
$250 a month, the extra $100 a month 
being for her son’s college education. 
Then, the balance of Mr. Keenan’s 
insurance money will be paid to his 
wife as an income of approximately 
$100 a month for the rest of her life. 


FAMILY HOUR 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, CBS NETWORK 


Gladys Swarthout, Deems Taylor, Al Good- 


7 The world’s greatest music—starring lovely 
f man’s orchestra and chorus, and others. . 
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BOOKLET * 


TELLS _ 
how 


Investors’ Interests 
are Safeguarded 
by Law... 


Laws that protect investors 
in municipal bonds are explained 
in the above booklet—fourth in a 
series published to meet the wid- 
ened market for municipal securi- 
ties. Explains general purposes of 
such laws, the growth of safeguards 
to assure validity and payment, to 
prevent misuse of municipal credit, 
and to safeguard both issuer and 


purchaser of municipal obligations. 


HELPFUL TO ALL INVESTORS 
Of value to those contemplating first 
purchases of municipal securities, 
and, no less, to experienced investors. 

* SENT ON REQUEST with Ready- 

Reckoning Chart showing which yields 


more at your income-level, taxable 
or tax-exempt bonds. Ask for NV-42, 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S.LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Just How Good an Investment Are War Bonds? 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Ik frequently is said—over the 
radio, in the press, and on factory 
bulletin boards—that War Savings 
Bonds (or Defense Bonds, as they 
were formerly known) are the safest 
security in the world—the best invest- 
ment anyone can make. 

One of the followers of this column 
apparently has some doubts as to the 
accuracy of that statement. He writes: 
“Granting that one should buy War 
Bonds for reasons of patriotism, isn’t 
it likely that these bonds will become 
worthless, and in due time the buyer 
will find that he has made a contribu- 
tion rather than an investment?” 

Because of developments in the past 
few days, as well as because of the 
Treasury’s more aggressive selling cam- 
paign, this is an especially opportune 
time to answer that question. The 
hesitancy and confusion with which 
the Administration has approached the 
danger of inflation, the insistence of 
the Secretary of the Treasury that, in 
spite of almost $100,000,000,000 of mili- 
tary appropriations since the first of 
the year, his original $7,000,000,000 tax 
program is adequate to meet the prob- 
lem of financing the war, the continua- 
tion of the effort of Thurman Arnold 
to smear business, the orders of the 
War Labor Board establishing what 
amounts to a closed shop in companies 
producing war materials, the obvious 
disinclination of Administration leaders 
and the Senate to take the necessary 
action to hold demands of labor in 
check, the continued special treatment 
being accorded agriculture, and the 
failure of Congress to provide effective 
means for preventing business from 
making excessive profits from war con- 
tracts, are all matters affecting the long- 
term. investment value of War Bonds. 


In fact, one may go so far as to 
say that the future value of War Bonds 
rests almost exclusively upon such 
problems as those just listed. This is 
true because there is no question as to 
our ultimately winning the war. As has 
been stated so many times, this is a 
war of production, and in that field 
America has no equal. It can be only 
a matter of time, therefore, until we 
are victorious. No reservations need to 


be made to that statement. If our lead- . 


ership, in any direction and in any field, 
is not competent to bring about this 
result, the American public will see to 


it that such leadership is changed. 
America is not accustomed to defeat 
and failure, and we may be sure it js 
not going to start becoming accustomed 
to them now, regardless of how pretty 
may be the excuses offered. The only 
question as to the outcome of the war, 
then, is as to the time it will take for 
us to win. 

The importance of this from the point 
of view of the future of War Bonds is 
that it makes certain that the bonds 
will be paid at maturity. There just is 
no question whatever about that fact. 
It is as certain as anything can be which 
has to do with human relations. 


What, then, is the risk, if any, in 
buying War Bonds as an investment? 
There is only one element of risk. This 
is that when the bonds are paid off the 
dollars received may buy less than the 
dollars with which we buy the bonds 
today. If, for example, one pays $18.75 
for a bond today and finds that ten 
years from now when the bond is paid 
off, the $25 he receives will buy only 
as many goods as he can get now for 
$10, he obviously, in reality, not only 
has failed to receive any interest on 
his money, but as well has lost ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of his invest- 
ment. In other words, the only risk 
involved in the purchase of War Bonds 
is inflation. 

Since we already are in the midst of 
inflation, does this mean that one should 
not buy War Bonds? It certainly does 
not. It means exactly the reverse. The 
more of the bonds we buy the less 
chance of inflation. This is so much the 
case that if the entire cost of the war 
was financed by the sale of War Bonds 
and taxation, the risk would be elimi- 
nated entirely for all practical purposes, 
because in that event inflation would 
be stopped. 

The proper policy for everyone, there- 
fore, is to buy War Bonds—buy them, 
not by withdrawing money from sav- 
ings banks, but out of current in- 
come. And having bought the bonds, 
protect your interest and future by 
opposing actively every policy which, 
because it is inflationary, endangers 
their value. And when the time comes 
vote against every man who supports 
such policies. 

If we all follow this course, War 
Bonds truly will be the safest invest- 
ment in the world. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

Another special assistant attorney gen- 
eral, Walter R. Hutchinson, claimed that 
a cross-licensing patent agreement be- 
tween E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
and Rohm & Haas, Inc. of Philadelphia, 
restricted du Pont’s 1941 defense deliv- 
eries of Lucite, putting the company far 
behind on its war orders. This transparent 
plastic, like Rohm & Haas’ Plexiglas, is 
used for domes and blister turrets in 
bombers. 

Allen Dobey, a special assistant in the 
Justice Department, charged that the du 
Pont-controlled Remington Arms Co. and 
a German corporation had a patent ar- 
rangement on the detonating agent tetra- 
zene that enabled the German firm to col- 
lect royalties on American Army ammuni- 
tion, thus giving Germany military in- 
formation on how much our Army was 
buying. In fairness to Remington, he added 
that these objectionable features were no 
longer in effect. In a telegram to the com- 
mittee the company itself pointed out that 
before the agreement was signed the Ger- 
man concern had a world monopoly on 
tetrazene. “It was only by obtaining 
the German patent that the material 
could be manufactured in this country at 
all.” 

Meanwhile, a consent decree filed in New 
York ended a magnesium patent agree- 
ment with I. G. Farbenindustrie and made 
the patents generally available to Ameri- 
can industry. It imposed $140,000 anti- 
trust-violation fines on six executives and 
five companies, including General Aniline 
& Film, Dow Chemical, and the Aluminum 
Co. of America. 

Dow and Alcoa denied any wrong- 
doing and said they settled to save time; 
Willard H. Dow, president of the chem- 
ical firm, recalled that his company 
foresaw the increased need for magnesium 
two years before Pearl Harbor, and 
doubled and later redoubled its capacity 
for producing the lightweight metal—‘all 
with our own money.” 


Priorities 

Carnegie-Illinois, United States Steel’s 
main subsidiary, and Jones & Laughlin 
were the steelmakers cited by the WPB 
for priorities violation. Both were accused 
of delivering critically needed iron and 
steel to low- or no-priority private custom- 
ers while the armed forces had to wait. 
On April 20 Attorney General Francis 
Biddle asked injunctions to stop the con- 
cerns from such practices. 

Both companies denounced the charges 
as “entirely unfounded.” Carnegie-Illinois 
said: “The fixed purpose of this company 
has been one of literal compliance at all 
times with allocation, priority orders, and 
special directives.” Jones & Laughlin 
pointed out that the government was 
‘thoroughly familiar with the corpora- 
tion’s scheduling of steel products at all 
times,” and observed: “In March 1942 





Bolt of lightning sidetracked 
by a handful of crystals ! _ 


This is just one of the many jobs 
that Carborundum Brand Silicon 
Carbide does for industry. It is 
also used in grinding wheels and 
coated abrasives; high temperature 
refractories; electrical resistors 
and heating elements; and in grain 
form for polishing and buffing 
operations, 





What happens when lightning hits a high tension 
power line? It could throw out a whole section 
of line — put out of service lights, motors, 
and other equipment vital to defense. Yet it 
doesn’t, because of a little "traffic cop" 
filled with Carborundum Brand Silicon Carbide 
Grain. These. crystals have a peculiar charac— 
teristic. They permit normal line operation but 
instantly and harmlessly sidetrack abnormal line 
surges and high voltage lightning to ground. 











Are you pushing production to the 
limit today? Perhaps Carborundum 
engineers can give you a hand. 
Their long experience in abrasive, 
refractory and electrical resis— 
tance fields is at your disposal. 


‘Write The Carborundum Company, 


Niagara Falls, New York. 
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Let Us Make lt For 


You In Indiana 


@ Indiana manufacturers, both 


large and small, are ready and 
waiting to be of immediate 
service on almost any kind 
of war-production job. 

There is a wide variety of manu- 
facturing equipment ready to do 
your war work right now—and 
much that can be adapted to your 
needs very quickly. 

In our offices we have access to 
the data you may be needing for 
quick production of some essential 
part on your war order. We know 
what can be: done in Indiana and 
who can do it. We'll gladly tell you. 

No red tape. If you want action 
write us at once. 


Extra Floor Space 


Available, Too 


Also, our current surveys show 200 
industrial buildings, with 10,000,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, immediately 
available in 92 Indiana cities and 
towns. 

While Indiana’s advantages have 
been strongly emphasized by large 
defense developments here, most 
Indiana communities are still free 
from the living and labor problems 
common to congested areas else- 
where. 

Every city and town in Indiana 
shares the State’s remarkable ad- 
vantages for industry. 











Security and 


Economy Here 


Indiana is geographically the center 
of almost everything you want for 
today’s war-time conditions, as well 
as those of the peace that is to come. 

Nearer than most any state to 
both markets and materials, yet 
removed from congested areas and 
seaboards, manufacturers find max- 
imum security, economy, and profit 
here. 


WRITE FOR THIS DATA BOOK 


Write us for further data 
on war contracts or 
additional factory floor 
space. We'll send you 
also our 20-page illus- 
trated data booklet giv- 
ing full details of Indi- 
ana’s many industrial 
and living advantages. 
Allinquiries confidential. 


Indiana | 
\ 


DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY e INDIANAPOLIS 
X-522 Board of Trade Building © J. H. Albershardt, Director 











Greatest advance ever made in filing. 
Every folder tab always visible. Saves 
time and effort, reduces misfiling. 
write for 
“How to Cut Filing Cests 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. Hing 
341 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y__ 
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priority shipments of our corporation were 
94.8 per cent and in April . . . 99.8 per 
cent of our total shipments.” 





Week in Business 


Security: By two orders the National 
War Labor Board committed itself to a pol- 
icy of recommending union security clauses 
in bargaining agreements. On April 10, it 
told the Walker-Turner Co., a small Plain- 
field, N.J., tool concern, to sign a mainte. 
nance-of-membership clause with the CIO 
electrical workers’ union. This ruling also 
ordered employes who had dropped out of 
the union after Nov. 27, 1941, when the old 
contract expired, to rejoin and maintain 
their membership or lose their jobs. On 
April 15, the board ordered the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. to sign mainte- 
nance-of-membership contracts in eight 
plants, if a secret referendum showed the 
workers in each factory favored such a 
clause. 


Propuction: Good news from three war- 
tool fronts . .. From an assembly line in a 
new large plant “somewhere in the South- 
west,” the Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
rolled the first of a new bomber series 110 
days ahead of schedule. The four-motored 
B-24—with a speed of more than 300 miles 
an hour, a range better than 3,000 miles, 
and a load of more than 4 tons—was test- 
flown by George Newman, Consolidated 
vice president . . . Lt. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell, supply chief, revealed that new 
production methods have speeded shell 
loading 7,000 per cent, and that American 
plants now turn more gun barrels per 
month than English factories have pro- 
duced during the entire war . . . General 
Electric research and engineering have im- 
proved marine turbines to operate warships 
at 25 to 40 per cent less fuel consumption 
per horsepower than in the last war; thus 
new ships can carry more armor or cruise 
farther. Already GE has produced more 
material for this war than it did during the 
last. 


Notes: The Office of Price Administra- 
tion warned home owners in Atlantic Sea- 
board States, Oregon, and Washington to 
convert their oil burners to coal where pos- 
sible, because petroleum consumption may 
be curtailed further as the war continues 
; Boeing Aircraft announced that 
at the Army’s request it had set up a com- 
plete training center at the Seattle, Wash., 
Civic Auditorium, to give Army Air Force 
mechanics intensive courses in maintenance 
and repair of Boeing Flying Fortresses . . . 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
held a New York State Conference of 
Women and Industry in New York City on 
April 17, designed to interest New York 
clubwomen in the need for women in war 
industries. They in turn will go back to 
their local communities and rouse their fol- 
lowers. 
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Problems of War and of Censorship Cloud Sky 


for Editors Gathering in Round of Conventions 


Though Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
told them: “Public officials and editors 
have a great deal in common—we know it 
all,” the 165 delegates to the twentieth an- 
nual convention of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors had many doubts 
of how much they did know in wartime. 
First of eight days of New York conven- 
tions for 1,600 newspaper executives (the 
other meetings were those of the Asso- 
ciated Press, the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, and the National 
Newspaper Promotion Association), the 
ASNE sessions were given over largely to 
press restrictions and other wartime prob- 
lems puzzling most newspaper editors. 
Accordingly, they lent attentive ears to 
platform discussions on these subjects: 


Trutu: To the society’s retiring presi- 
dent, Dwight Marvin, editor of The Troy 
(N.Y.) Record,* the newspaper profes- 
sion is now facing the supreme test of its 
freedom and, he warned, it must be sure 
that “the news we print be unvarnished, 
unbiased truth and that editorials and com- 
ments we make be unpurchased and un- 
purchaseable.” 


CensorsHip: Any editor can “beat the 
censor” if he wants, said Byron Price, direc- 
tor of the Office of Censorship. “This is not, 
however, a contest between the government 
and the editor; it is a contest where the gov- 
ernment and the editors are on the same 
team. You are doing your readers and the 
country a great disservice if you permit 
your columns to be used for rumor-monger- 
ing and inaccurate drivel.” 

Charging the editors to live up to thei 
responsibilities or face compulsory cen- 
sorship, Price revealed that the present 
voluntary censorship code was being re- 
vised in the light of what has been learned 
in the past four months. He pooh-poohed 
complaints that his office many times re- 
fuses publication of facts already known 
to thousands. It is better to let the enemy 
rely on contradictory rumors, he explained, 
than have it given accurate information 
by the American press. 


Detay: Rear Admiral A. J. Hepburn, 
the Navy’s Director of Public Relations, 
cleared up one editorial headache: the long 
delay between ship sinkings and official 
announcements of them. Henceforth, the 
Admiral said, reports of ship sinkings will 
be released as soon as the information is 
of no aid to the enemy, even though the 
Navy may not have the full casualty lists 
for which it used to wait. 








“He was succeeded by W. S. Gilmore of The 
it News, 


TrravE: On the ASNE’s second meet- 
ing day, Archibald MacLeish, Librarian 
of Congress and director of the Office of 
Facts and Figures, called on the press gen- 
erally to eliminate those few “cowardly, 
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tors of their staffs” who use the freedom 
of the press “for their own disloyal pur- 
poses.” 

“The most poisonous and pervasive de- 
featism .. . is practiced by those who take 
scrupulous care to stay within the letter 
of the law—to come, as one of them is re- 
ported to have told his staff, ‘as close to 
treason as I dare’.” Recently, said Mac- 
Leish, newspapers in New York and else- 
where “have attacked the defeatism and 
the divisionism of certain of their col- 




















































halfhearted publishers, and the venal edi- leagues . . . [and] turned the floodlights of 








Milton Brooks, Detroit News 





Herbert McLaughlin, Mercury Pictures 
Lens Classics: Outside No. 4, the “hot gate” of the Ford Motor Co.’s 
Dearborn plant, a union detail tried to' keep cameramen from taking pictures 
on April 3, 1941. But Milton Brooks of The Detroit News caught “The Picket 
Line” and it won first prize over 646 entries in Editor & Publisher's seventh an- 
nual news-photo contest. Herbert McLaughlin of Mercury Pictures, Ham- 
mond, Ind., won second prize with “Hot Stuff,” a blazing drum of chemicals. 
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truthful information upon the contemptible 
little Jew-baiting, Roosevelt-hating rags of 
the Fascist fringe.” 


Warninc: At the society’s banquet at- 
tended by a record crowd of 500 people, 
WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson criti- 
cized one part of the press for trying to 
convince the American public that the sel- 
fishness of organized labor was bringing 
us close to defeat and another part—for_ 
blaming big business for “all our woes.” 
Both charges are wrong, Nelson declared, 
since there now is “a genuine, whole- 
hearted spirit of cooperation between big 
business, little business, labor, and gov- 
ernment.” ‘ 

Like labor and business and industry, 
Nelson said, the free American press is 
now “on trial before the American people 
[who] . . . at this moment are interested 
in just one thing—they want to win this 
war.” The American people are depending 
on the press to give them a clear picture of 
all the facts, said the WPB chief. They 
should not abstain from criticism but, 
warned Nelson: “What you print during 
the next year will inevitably have the most 
profound effect on our war effort.” 


Hore: Nelson also furnished the meet- 
ing with its most optimistic note when he 
said that he believed “we are over the 
hump on war production” and that “we 
can see daylight ahead in our whole war- 
production effort.” Today, the combined 
output of the United States, Russia, and 
England exceeds that of the Axis nations. 
By the year’s end, he predicted, we will 
surpass the reserve built up by Japan and 
Germany and from then on “have our 
enemies at an increasing disadvantage.” 





Stars and Stripes No. 2 


The Stars and Stripes was as famous a 
by-product of the 1917-18-19 AEF as 
“Mademoiselle From Armentiéres.” It was 
the official newspaper of that army, and it 
first rolled off the Paris presses of the 


-Continental edition of The London Daily 


Mail on Feb. 8, 1918. It lasted until June 
13 of the following year. In that brief 
sixteen-and-a-half-month existence, the 71 
weekly editions of the captious, breezy, 
and sometimes corny soldier paper carved 
its niche in catch-as-catch-can journalism. 

It was strictly by and for the doughboy. 
The editor was Buck Pvt. Harold Ross, 


now editor of The New Yorker. Many ~ 


other staffers went on to postwar promi- 
nence—Alexander Woollcott, Stephen T. 
Early, and Franklin P. Adams, among 
them. The circulation topped 500,000. 
copies, and the paper wound up with a 
$700,000 profit for the United States 
Treasury. 

For this war, to create a 1942 version 
of the AEF journal but under a different 
name, a group of veterans have been work- 
ing for several months in New York to 
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’ Newsweek’s Editor in Army 


Joseph B. Phillips has left the 
managing editorship of NEWSWEEK 
to become a major in the Army. He 
is now on duty in the Public Rela- 
tions and Information Division of 
the Services of Supply. Before leav-— 
,_ing he was elevated to the post of 
editor and granted leave in that 
capacity for duration of the war. 

The new managing editor_is Chet 
Shaw, former assistant managing 
editor, through whose hands the 
news of the world has flowed for 
twenty years. He has served on’ the 
staffs, among others, of The Kansas 
City Star, the Associated Press, The 
New York Times, and The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

Harding T. Mason, formerly an 
associate editor, becomes the new 
assistant managing editor. He has 
filled executive posts on NEWSWEEK 
since its founding. 











blueprint a soldier newspaper that will be 
known as Yank (Periscope, March 23). A 
8-cent tabloid with many pictures and no 
advertisements, this sheet will also be 
largely put out by enlisted men. To reach 
task forces abroad, mats will be flown from 


~-then- be printed on local presses. 
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New York to the areas and the paper will 


But, although announced by the War 
Department early this month, Yank was 
still awaiting final approval by the Army 
last week when a competitor beat it to 
the punch. For, on April 18, The Stars 
and Stripes. was hauled. up on an editorial 
masthead in London by United States 
Army officials. Unlike Yank, however, jt 
will not be for the whole Army but for 
the AEF in the British Isles. 

Labeled No. 72, Vol. 2, the first issue of 
the new Stars and Stripes bore little re. 
semblance to its namesake of 23 years ago 
except the crossed Old Glories atop the 
front page. A streamlined, five-column tab- 
loid, adless and selling for 3 pence (5 
cents), the weekly’s eight pages were 
loaded with illustration. Pvt. Roy A, 
Brown of Waterloo, Iowa, pictured disem. 
barking from a transport, rated page | 
along with President Roosevelt and Gen. 
George C. Marshall. Hedy Lamarr dressed 
up page 3. Photos of Joe Louis and Billy 
Conn illustrated the sport pages. 

Beside the pictures, the newspaper 
made good use of the free news reports of 
the three major American press services 
and syndicated feature material at its dis- 
posal. Winchell, Pegler, and Pearson & 
Allen made the first issue, but there were 
no comic strips, as the mats failed to 
reach London in time. 

Pledged to revive the spirit of the old 





Who Bombed Tokyo? Barney 


Because official Washington kept mum, 
no one was certain who carried out the 
first bombardment of Japan last week. 
Nevertheless, a few hours after Radio 
Tokyo released the startling news, some 
3,000,000 readers of the King Features 
Syndicate comic strip, Barney Baxter, had 
the answer. It was their freckled-faced 
young hero and his elephant-eared pal, 
Gus, in their Devil Cat bomber. Frank 
Miller, the 42-year-old artist of the avia- 
tion comic had luckily timed his Sunday 
strip—-completed eight weeks in advance 
of publication—so it coincided with the 
air attack. 





THEYLL BLAST US WITH 
EVERYTHING THEY'VE GOT 
-**sINCLUDIN’ TH’ 
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ABT BREATH-TAKING 
SPEED, BARNEY'S 


THE OUTER DEFENSES 
OF TOKYO HARBOR? 
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tars and Stripes is a crew of experienced 
Midwestern newspapermen under the di- 
ction of Maj. Ensley M. Llewellyn, a for- 
ner Tacoma, Wash., publisher and adver- 
sing agency operator. Among them are: 
t, Mark T. Martin, formerly of The Des 
Moines Register, as managing editor; Sgt. 
Ren F. Price, former sports editor of The 
Des Moines Register, as news editor; Set. 
_K. Holdenfield, former United Press 
staf correspondent at Iowa City, as chief 
porter and newswriter, and Sgt. Russell 
ones, formerly of The St. Paul Pioneer 
ind Press Dispatch. a: news editor for 
Northern Treland. 































The AP Loosens Up 


With the impending threat of Depart- 
ment of Justice action for violation of the 
Sherman Antitrust Laws hanging over its 
head, the Associated Press this week re- 
laxed its historic and rigid membership re- 
quirements. The decision was taken at the 
meeting April 20 in the Hotel Waldorf- 
\storia,. New York City. 

The membership provision amendments, 
approved by a four-fifths vote, were the 
chief issues in a long list of reeommenda- 
tions for revision of by-laws antiquated by 
10 years of operation. The usual one-day 
meeting, presided over by Robert McLean. 
publisher of The Philadelphia Bulletin, was 
forced into an extra day’s session. 

Under the revised membership rules—a 
compromise between the directors and a 
special by-laws revision committee headed 
hy John S. Knight, publisher of The De- 
troit Free Press—a newspaper owner may 
he elected by a majority vote of the mem- 
hership instead of the previously necessary 
four-fifths. However, the acceptance of the 
applicant, if in a field where there are one or 
more existing memberships, hinges on two 
provisions: he 1aust pay to those AP mem- 
bers in his field in the city 10 per cent of 
whatever AP assessments they have paid 
through the years, going back to Oct. 1, 
1900; and, secondly, he must relinquish any 
exclusive rights that he may have to any 
news or news-picture services. 

The new by-law revisions eliminated the 
long-established “right of protest” under 
which a member might object to any ap- 
plication for membership, thus usually kill- 
ing its chance for a favorable four-fifth 
vote of the members. It was this famous 
protest vote which was described as the 
nub of the monopoly charges which the AP 
fears are pending. These, if successful in 
the courts, “could have the effect of bring- 
= about the dissolution of the corpora- 

n. 

Earlier, at the annual luncheon, the 800 
AP members and guests learned from Arch- 
ibald MacLeish, Director of Facts and Fig- 
ues who spoke before the American So- 
| “ety of Newspaper Editors three days be- 
lore (see page 55), that “an Axis peace of- 

is in the cards for next summer.” 
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SLICKED UP’. . . avd 
with a smothered scalp. 
Kreml keeps your hair 
looking soft and lustrous, 
perfectly -groomed all day 
-.. without that “patent-leather” look! 


HEADS, HE WINS 
. . with Kreml-groomed 


hair! Kreml helps the scalp 
stay clean, removes loose 
dandruff, keeps your hair 
looking its natural best! 
Moral: “Head” for Kreml, 
today! 


Ladies! Kreml keeps coiffures lovely, 
lustrous .. . conditions your hair both 
before and after permanents. 


Hair-Care Combination: Use Kreml Hair 
Tonic and gentle Krem] Shampoo (made 
from an 80% olive oil base) that cleanses 
thoroughly, leaves your hair more man- 
ageable. Ask your barber for an appli- 
cation. Get BOTH at your drugstore. 


WILD ANDO WOULLY. . . 
with water washes away natural oils, leaves hair 
brittle, bushy. Kreml keeps your hair neatly in 


place, relieves itchy scalp. 









Frequent dousing 
























































SLIPPING . . . “Round up” 
a bottle of Kreml—massage it 
in daily—to help check exces- 
sive falling hair. Kreml helps 
your scalp maintain a proper | 
oil balance. 


USE WATER A USE 





REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES 
HELPS CHECK EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY— MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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Here’s a time-saver 
metric carbon paper. A <n oko 
scale on each sheet tells you where 
to begin typing, when to stop. 


“Rush” reports will be periectly . 


spaced the first time. 
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move the carbon paper. You _— 
never touch the carbon = = 
risk smudging your hands an 
copies. : ; : 
Why not simplify your typing 

with Micrometric? It costs no ogo 
than other quality sheets. Try it! 
FREE FOR YOU—A sample sheet of 


i tric. Ask your stationer or write 
Se it any F. S. Webster Company, 
19Amherst St., Cambridge, —_ a 
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What Ails the Boss 


The director of a large corporation 
once explained that he paid executives 
$100,000 a year as a recompense for the 
fact that the work would probably kill 
them within a decade. Last week Dr. 
Harold C. Habein of the Mayo Clinic 
indicated that the anonymous corpora- 
tion head had the right idea. At the an- 
nual meeting of the American Association 
of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons and 
the. American Industrial Hygiene Asso- 


‘ciation in Cincinnati, the doctor em- 


phasized that, although the health of 
workers has improved tremendously dur- 
ing the past 30 years, their employers 
have been getting steadily sicker. 

A study of 176 executives—average age 
44.3 years—proved that the strain of run- 
ning a modern business imposes a relent- 
less drain on body resources. Among this 
group fully 33.5 per cent had one or 
another of the three ailments peculiar to 
high-tension living—heart disease, di- 
gestive-tract ulcers, and high blood pres- 
sure. 

Case histories revealed that nearly half 
the businessmen smoked two or more 
packs of cigarettes a day. Typical medi- 
cal comments were: “most indiscreet in 
drinking, dating, and smoking _habits;” 
“nervous high-strung man;” and “nervous- 
ly exhausted.” And even when they were 
supposedly enjoying a much-needed rest, 
executives didn’t know how to take it 
easy. As examples, the Mayo Clinic physi- 


cian cited the men who played golf as 


grimly as if every hole carried a $100 
bet or who bragged about how many 
miles they drove during a two-week va- 
cation. 

Dr. Habein first pointed out that the 
art of relaxing begins in the office. When 
lunch time rolls around, executives should 
spend leisurely noon hours’ at restful 
restaurants instead of gulping down sand- 
wiches at their desks and holding confer- 
ences while eating. To prove. that..sub- 
dued week ends also make for healthier 
and longer life, he cited other studies 
which show that businessmen engaged in 
“somewhat quiet forms of diversion” over 


_ Saturday and Sunday are less likely to 


suffer heart attacks during the early part 
of the following work week. 

From a strictly medical point of view 
perhaps the most flagrant mistake is to 
take a vacation in summer instead of 
winter. Working in the heat may be un- 
pleasant, but body metabolism slows 
down during such weather and provides a 
sort. of automatic relaxation. Most execu- 
tives die not in the summer but during 


when the stress of work hits its peak: Ac- 


- cording to Dr. Habein, those are. the 


months . for, a. layoff. Furthermore, he 


_ announced that frequent short vacations 
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often do more good than a single lone 
vacation. q 

In conclusion he warned dollar-a-yea, 
men and all others doing executive Work 
in the national emergency that unless 
they took this advice and also had regu. 
lar medical check-ups, the postwar world 
would be run by invalids: “Our country 
will, as never before, require the SETVic9s 
of keen minds and sound bodies . . . If the 
job ahead is left to those whose cerebral 
arteries and decrepit bodies have long 
outlived their usefulness, centuries will 
have passed before we recover from this 
debacle.” 





Twin Topics 


Two things have always happened oy 
April 18, the birthday of Johnny and 
Jimmy Woods of New York. For one, they 
have been visited by the city’s reporters 
for another, they have been given free 
tickets by the Ringling Brothers-Barnun 
& Bailey Circus which plays Madison 
Square Garden each April. Subjects of an 
experiment by the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center, Johnny during his first 
two years underwent scientific physical 
training by the Normal Child Develop. 





Woods twins: Johnny (left) was 
trained but Jimmy just growed 


ment Clinic, while his identical twin, 
Jimmy, trained himself. When the Woods 
were 2, the training ended, and from then 
on scientists merely recorded their develop- 
ment. Though reporters groaned, news 
paper editors have seen good copy in the 
annual checkup on the twins’ progress; to 
the circus this public event has been good 
publicity. 

When the Woods twins celebrated their 


: tenth birthday last. week, the newspaper 
December, January, February, and March, ‘ stories . reflected general relief. The ex- 


_ periment officially ended—and with it 


possibly ended the annual retelling of how 


_ Johnny tricycled and rollerskated at 19 


months while Jimmy, the untrained, lacked 
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his brother’s fearlessness. Johnny, said the 
reporters, Was Now a philosopher who took 
things pretty much in his stride, while 
Jimmy was an extrovert who showed off 
and spoke his mind. On one thing Johnny 
was hardly more philosophical than Jim- 


my: momentarily it looked as though the 


circus had forgotten their tickets. Public- 


ity men made a hasty trip to the Woods 
home to fix up this oversight, and again 
the twins reacted alike: “Boy, oh boy.” 
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Lac Bug vs. Jitterbug 


In a buying jag such as this country had 
seldom seen before, owners of 4,000,000 
phonographs last year bought some 113,- 
000,000 records—a figure that doubled 
1940 sales and topped the previous high 
of 110,000,000 in 1929. The first three 
months of 1942 led record companies to 
predict sales would double again this year. 
Then last week the dream came to a sud- 
den end. The War Production Board or- 
ered a 70 per cent reduction in the use 
of shellac* as the chief ingredient of com- 
mercial records. 

The villain in the case is a tiny brown 
insect commonly called the lac_ beetle, 
which feasts upon the leaves of tropical 
trees in India and excretes a resinous sub- 
stance known, in purified form, as shellac. 
Its importance in record manufacture lies 
in its combination of two qualities. It 
makes the surface smooth and, although 
constituting only 8 to 25 per cent of the 
‘ormula, binds the other ingredients: cot- 
ton flock, limestone, lampblack, acetate, 
scraps from old records and clay, which 
provides the bulk. Because shellac is also 
used in bullets, precision instruments, and 
electrical equipment, and because the war 
threatens supplies from India, present re- 
serves must go into munitions instead of 
music, 

To comply with the WPB order, disk 
manufacturers for the time being sus- 
pended some recording dates. For the 
long pull they undoubtedly will drop all 
but their best drawing cards both in 
performers and types of music and _ will 
probably raise the minimum price of 
popular records from 35 cents to the 
former low of 50 cents. And though 
new records cannot be made entirely 
of old, manufacturers will increase the 
amount of scrap used as filler, getting it 
by making customers turn in old records 
for new under a plan similar to the tube- 
for-a-tube edict. 

Above all, the companies will concen- 








*The order directed all other consumers of 
shellac to reduce consumption 25 per cent be- 
low last year’s levels between now. and June 
30, and 35 per cent after that date. It also froze 
half of all stocks of 10,000 pounds or more and 
half of all future imports. 






































































Metropolitan Moments 


wee ee ee ee by Nava Fabry 


“It’s our new rocket delivery... people just can’t 
wait for Manhattans made with Calvert Reserve” 


Your popularity will skyrocket when you serve Manhattans made with Calvert 
Reserve. For this extra-luxury whiskey has the knack of blending with—rather than 
overpowering —the other ingredients in mixed drinks. And its unique “soft” flavor 
has a way with palates! Don’t delay in trying a Manhattan made with Calvert 
Reserve .. .“‘the choicest you can drink or serve’’. 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N.Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 











JASPER PARK 
LODGE 
Open June 15 to August 31 





Here in the showplace of the Canadian Rockies 
—Jasper National Park—you'll find rest, or 
wholesome recreation if you want it. Only two 
minutes to the golf course, less to the tennis 
courts or swimming pool. Canoeing, riding, 
fishing, hiking and trail trips. Friendly hos- 
pitality and service and unexcelled cuisine. 
From $9 per day single ($16 double), in- 
cluding meals. 


Other Canadian National resort hotels 
offer refreshing vacations—"'Minaki Lodge’”’ in 
Ontario, ‘'Pictox Lodge’ in Nova Scotia, ''The 
Charlottetown” in Prince Edward Island. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST RAILWAY SYSTEM 
BOSTON - ~- 186 Tremont St. 
NEW YORK - 
. CHICAGO - 45S. Michigan Bivd. 


LOS ANGELES 607 S. Grand Ave, 
SAN FRANCISCO - 648 Market 
and principal U.S. cities 


673 Fifth Ave. 


24,000 MILES OF SERVICE e TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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trate on. finding a substitute for shellac. 
The industry has already turned to viny- 
lite, a coal-tar derivative used in transcrip- 
tion records; acetate, also a war material, 
and Victor’s secret formula, Victrolac. 
These products all have the same draw- 
back—they are considerably more ex- 
pensive than shellac. 





RECORD WEEK 


Native Brazmian Music is the title 
of two albums which regional musicians 
recorded two summers ago under the su- 
pervision of Leopold Stokowski when he 
was in South America with his All-Amer- 
ican Youth Orchestra. Now released by 
Columbia, they contain an assortment of 
songs whose repetitive rhythms are some- 
times strange but always spicy and flavor- 
some (both have four 10-inch records, 
$2.50) . : 


Against the background of an unac- 
companied male choir, Dorothy Maynor, 
the Negro soprano, sings eight well-known 
Necro Sprrituats. Although all are beau- 
tifully done, perhaps the most affecting 
are “Were You There When They Cruci- 
fied My. Lord!” and. “Steal Away to Jesus.” 
Others include “Nobody Knows De Trou- 
ble I’ve Seen” and “Old-Time Religion” 
(four 10-inch Victor records in album, 


$3.50) . 





ART 
Flemish War Aid 


The men who plied paint and brush in 
Belgium 500 years ago last week came to 
the aid of Belgian sailors now plying the 
seas with United Nations fleets. At a 55- 
cent admission, the Knoedler Galleries in 
New York put on a benefit show of 30 
paintings by seventeen Flemish “primi- 
tives”’—the fifteenth- and sixteenth-cen- 
tury artists of Northern Belgium who were 
actually highly skilled creators of brilliant- 
hued, meticulously detailed, and realistic 
oil paintings. 

Most of the paintings on view are world 
famous. Some, such as Hans Memling’s 
“Man With a Pink” and Roger Van der 
Weyden’s “A Lady of High Rank,” come 
from American collections; others are part 
of a loan exhibit from European museums 
which was stranded here by the war. But 
seven have never been shown here before, 
since they were only recently discovered in 
Europe. 

A small “Madonna and Child” by Dirk 
Bouts was unearthed in a Catholic convent 
near Lille. After hanging there for more 
than 450 years, it had been hidden away 
in a dark closet by a Mother Superior who 
objected to the nudity of the Child. A 
chaplain resurrected it and aided in its 
escape from Europe. 
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The “Allegory of Avarice” by Hieron 
mous Bosch turned up in an unused pa 
sage in a Scottish castle where it was , 
by the descendants of a man who broug} 
it back from Spain. One of Bosch’s “4 
dream” pictures, full of devils tempting j 
dying man with bags of money whj 
death lurks in the doorway ready to gpeg 
him, it shows clearly why this fifteenth 
century amateur psychologist is called the 
first of the surrealists. 

“The Painter and His Wife” by the 
Master of Frankfort, an unidentified artis 
so-called because of two famous altars he 
painted for that city, was once used as, 
sled by the children of Sir Richard For, 
an Englishman who owned it in the 1890; 
It still bears the scars of this episode 
two small holes for rope. It was rescued 
by the family’s cook. 

Similar misadventures have filled the 
lives of Hans Memling’s “Portrait of , 
Man,” Petrus Christus’ “Death of the Vir. 
gin,” Dirk Bouts’ “The Mourning Virgin.” 
and “St. Anne, the Virgin and Child” by 
the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl, another 
unidentified artist. All the newly discoy. 
ered paintings came to America only a 
few months ago by way of Belgium, Hun. 
gary, Russia, Manchukuo, Japan, Hono. 
lulu, and Buenos Aires. For the sake of 
the refugee families who brought them 


Europe may not be told until after the war. 








Gypsy Rose Lee 


Art of the Theater: Paul u eltsner, 36-year-old 
New York artist, believes in change. An outstanding paint- 
er of the industrial scene, he has turned to theatrical por- 
traits, and has captured the splendor and spangle of the 
stage in likenesses of individuals. This week Meltsner 
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Lynn Fontanne 





stages a one-man benefit exhibit at the Ferargil Galleries 
New York for the American Theater Wing War Service. 
Inc. The show, sponsored by Gertrude Lawrence, includes 
the two samples pictured here, likewise some of the artist’ 
grim studies of war-torn Europe. 
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_ SMALL MOTORS THAT DO BIG JOBS 


Big enough for 


140,000 
WORDS 


—but not too big 
for quick, 
convenient 
use 


@ Has 30,000 more words than 
other dictionaries at same price. 


Funk & Wagnalls COLLEGE STANDARD DIC- 
TIONARY is preferred in hundreds of thou- 
sands of American homes, schools, and offices 
because it’s a word book, idea book, and 
reference library 

that’s really con- 

venient to use. All 

words in a single 

alphabetical order, 

for quick, easy ref- 

erence. 1940 census 

figures. Always up to 

date. 140,000 terms, 

2500 illustrations, 

1343 pages, prices 

from $3.50 to $7.50 

in a variety of hand- 

some bindings. 

Funk & Wagnalls 

Company 
336-4th Ave.,N. Y. 
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MOVIES 


Russian Guerrillas: 1918 


A year ago Artkino Pictures Inc. (which 
holds exclusive rights to the distribution 
of Russian movies in the United States) 
was in luck if half a dozen theaters rented 
its films. Then Germany marched into 
Russia; the Soviet soldiers demonstrated 
that Hitler’s supermen were only human 
after all; and American movie-goers in 
large numbers decided to take a closer 
look at democracy’s new ally. Today Art- 
kino, reporting a rising tide of customers, 
claims some 200 theaters showing its fea- 
ture films and about 2,000 exhibiting Rus- 
sian one- and two-reelers. 

Chiefly these recent films have satisfied 
the American movie-goers’ curiosity about 
Russia’s surprising war effort. If the latest 
import—“Guerrilla Brigade”—isn’t a rec- 
ord of the current fighting fronts, it is the 
next best thing. This is the story of the 
Russian farmers and miners—men, women, 
and children—armed with clubs and 
scythes, stones and guns, who drove the 
Kaiser’s legions out of the Ukraine in 1918. 
Warfare has changed considerably since 
that invasion, but the Russian’s hatred of 
the Teuton, and the guerrillas’ effective 


66-9; 


tactics, are apparently pretty much up. 
altered. 

“Guerrilla Brigade” is far below the 
Hollywood standard of technical excellence. 
The photography is often cloudy; the con. 
tinuity hops, skips, and jumps about 4 
spectacular countryside. But the simple 
exciting account of a people banding “i 
gether to defend their homes is doubly 
dramatic and stirring in the light of the re. 
lentless “little war” currently being fought 
behind the German fronts. 


Rebaked Alaska 


The fourth screen version of Rex 
Beach’s Alaskan novel, “The Spoilers,” 
finds Marlene Dietrich, John Wayne, and 
Randolph Scott providing an old-fashioned 
hot time in the Nome town previously oc. 
cupied by William Farnum, Tom Santschi, 
and Kathlyn Williams (1914); Milton 
Sills, Noah Beery, and Anna Q. Nilsson 
(1923); and Gary Cooper, William Boyd, 
and Betty Compson (1930). The only 
modern touch is an occasional innuendo 
styled for Dietrich’s special delivery. 

Because the fist fight between Farnum 
and Santschi is still venerated as a classic 
in movie mayhem, Universal felt honor- 


The Spoilers”: Marlene Dietrich and John Wayne in a grasping mood 
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h un- MJ jound to go that fracas a larrup and a 
lump better for 1942. As a result, the cli- 
mactic collision between Wayne and Scott 


is a brawl guaranteed to give even Joe 


Vv the 
lence, 





e con- [iM Louis the fainting vapors. By way of added 
out a Mi interest, the cast that includes Margaret 
imple, [ Lindsay, Richard Barthelmess, Harry 
ng to. Carey, and Samuel Hinds, adds William 
loubly Farnum in a character bit and Robert W. 
he re- [i Service (the 70-year-old poet laureate of 
fought the gold rush) as himself surprised in the 


very act of writing “The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew.” 








4 THEATER 





vilers,” 

: and 7 The Circle Mourns 

oF oe With a gesture conditioned by many 
ntsch; months of reluctant repetition, the New 
\Tilto, (qq York Drama Critics Circle last week 
rea turned an official and final thumbs down 
Boyd on the dying theater season. Gathering 
on (at the Algonquin Hotel, the seventeen 


uende newspaper and magazine critics sadly con- 
cluded that 1941-42 had produced no play 
a of American authorship worth their an- 


“ea, fgg nual prize. Noel Coward’s “Blithe Spirit” 
classic t P ; 
hole had little trouble topping the list of for- 


sign plays 


€ Of little help to the embattled critics 
were the two new plays that tried to buck 
the ebbing tide last week. “Autumn Hill” 
—a melodrama about a New England spin- 
ster and a counterfeiter from Brooklyn— 
lasted only eight performances. The best 
moments it provided were the flashes of 
good-natured defeatism that appeared in 
the daily newspaper advertisements as 
blurbs of recommendations: —Gripping! 
—The Stagehands; FElectrifying/—The 
Switchboard Man: We endorse it!—The 
Backers: and Left me limp!—The Pro- 
ducer. 

Unlike that quick casualty, the Theater 
Guild’s “Yesterday’s Magic” is not with- 
out its share of theatrical effectiveness. 
One merely wonders why Emlyn Williams 
(author of the successful “The Corn Is 
Green”) bothered writing it in the first 
place. This is a sentimental account of the 
last days in the career of a broken, bibulous 
matinee idol. The familiar dramatics of 
the actor’s foredoomed struggle to make 
a comeback and of his crippled daughter’s 
touching romance with a songwriter are 
developed with an obviousness that in- 
evitably makes for tedium. 

It is easier to understand why Paul 
Muni chose the play as a vehicle for his 
return to the stage after two years. Evi- 
dently few actors can resist the excuse to 
hold forth in the traditional grand man- 
net Of their profession, and he gives a 
solid and artfully detailed impersonation 
of the once-great Maddoc Thomas. Jessica 
4 is extremely good in the exact- 
Be tole of the great man’s patient daugh- 
er, 
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GUARDIAN OF TOP-SPEED PRODUCTION 
TO DEFEAT ENEMIES OF LIBERTY 


@ Safeguarding industrial property has been a major function of sturdy 
Page Fence since J. Wallace Page originated woven wire fence in 1883, and 
founded the company which has been a leader in important fence develop- 
ments. Safeguarding the fence investment through localized, responsible en- 
gineering and erecting service is also a Page achievement. More than 100 
factory-trained, long-experienced local firms which own their own plants, 
comprise the PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Penn. 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





VICTORY FIRST 
At the Page mills, 
men, machinesand 
materials are on 
an all-out schedule 
for production of 
fence to protect 
plants working on 
Government orders 




















“Jeeps” by the thousands! Building 
*em calls for energy—every ounce 
we’ve got! Pepsi-Colaanswersthatcall, 
provides quick food energy and helps 
millionsworkharder, fasterand better! 
Full speed ahead, America—let’s go! 








THE DRINK WITH QUICK FOOD ENERGY 
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“Here, dear, will you help Mother 
and peel some potatoes?” 


Private’s Prog Tess: Dave Breger is a young New 
York cartoonist who went into the Army before Pearl 
Harbor and ever since has been producing some of the best 
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“I found one hook on the pack wasn’t 
being used for anything, sir!” 


From the book ‘‘Private Brege;” 


soldier sketches extant. These shown are taken from his 
book, “Private Breger,” just published by Rand McNally 
at $1. Breger is at Governors Island, N.Y. 














BOOKS 


Back to the Hopi Gods 


Although “Sun Chief,” the autobiogra- 
phy of a Hopi Indian named Don C. 
Talayesva, seems to have been written 
primarily as a scientific study of person- 
ality development and cultural environ- 
ment, it is a fascinating book in its own 
right. Leo W. Simmons, a sociology pro- 
fessor at Yale University, got Don to tell 
his story through long hours of conversa- 
tion and through some 3,000 pages of a 
diary which the tribal leader wrote out 
laboriously in longhand. The resulting tale 
is marked by a curiously solemn ribaldry 
in keeping with the author’s thoroughly 
detached and realistic viewpoint. 

Called Chuka when he was a child, Don 





was born in Oraibi, a Hopi pueblo town” 


in Arizona where his ancestors had lived 
for 800 years or more before him. By the 
time he was 6 he had learned to find his 


. way about the mesa and “avoid graves, 


shrines, and harmful plants, to size up 
people, and to watch out for witches.” His 
clothing consisted of a pair of silver ear- 
rings and a blanket, except that when 
whites were around, he wore a missionary 
shirt or one made of a flour sack. 
Although he had been taught that 
whites were “wicked, deceitful people,” 
Chuka, nevertheless, was sent to school to 
them, first at 9 to a day school, then at 
11 to the agency school, where he boarded. 
He came home after a year, during 
which he received the name Don and 
learned many English words and a part 
of the Ten Commandments. He also 
learned to “sleep on a bed, pray to Jesus, 
comb my hair, eat with a knife and fork, 
and use a toilet.” Later, when he went to 


a nonreservation school in California, Don 
was taken to a YMCA and was persuaded 
to sign up for Christianity—although he 


_had no idea what it meant. . 
At 19, he “could talk like a gentleman, 


read, write, and cipher.” These accom- 
plishments, plus his position as head of his 
tribe, were what made such an undertaking 
as “Sun Chief” possible and enabled Sim- 
mons to make an accurate, scientific study 
—not only of Don but also of Hopi culture. 
For Don, unlike some of his Indian broth- 
ers, did not take to the white man’s life 
but went back to the primitive existence 
of Hopiland. 

After going through the ceremonials 
which inducted him to manhood, he took 
the name Talayesva and felt himself pre- 
pared for his eventual place as Chief of 
the Sun Clan. At this point he decided 
that he had learned a great lesson and 
realized that, for him, “the ceremonies 
handed down by our fathers mean life and 
security both now and hereafter. I regret- 
ted,” he says, “that I had ever joined the 
YMCA and decided to set myself against 
Christianity once and for all. I could see 
that the old people were right when they 


- insisted that Jesus Christ might do for 


modern whites in a good climate, but that 
the Hopi gods had brought success to us 
in the desert ever since the world began.” 
(Sun Cuter. Edited by Leo W. Simmons. 
460 pages. Illustrations, introduction, ap- 


pendixes, index. Yale University, New. 


Haven. $4.25.) 





Portrait of the Pacific 


It’s Hawaii, at 7:40 a.m. of Dec. 7, 1941. 
A large Japanese dairy truck rolls through 
the Hickam Field gates, toward the bar- 
racks. About midway, the truck stops and 
the clriver begins to tinker with the engine. 


PO 


At 7:55, the first wave of Japanese bomb- 
ers sweeps over the Army field and drops 
explosives on the planes and hangars. The 
truck suddenly drives onto the concrete 
runway. Its sides fall away, revealing nine 
Japanese behind six machine guns. When 
the fliers rush out of the barracks, the 
Japanese mow them down. About 80 
Americans are killed before the truck and 
its occupants are destroyed. 

This picture of method and forethought 
in Japanese treachery is drawn by Hallett 
Abend, former China correspondent for 
The New York Times, in his “Ramparts 
of the Paeific.” Method and forethought 
become complacency when Abend tums 
the spotlight on the easygoing democracies. 
Here, for instance, is what happens when 
Alfred Duff Cooper, “a diplomatic remit- 
tance man,”-is sent to the Far East asa 
“coordinator of British policy.” 

“His wife, the beauteous former Lady 
Diana Manners, claimed two Clipper pr- 
orities across the Pacific for her personal 
maids ... At the time .. . the Clippers were 
booked four months ahead, and the trips 
of American Army and Navy officers with 
important missions in the Philippines had 
to be deferred so that the wife of the 
‘coordinator’ might be accompanied by 
her hairdresser and a cosmetics expert.” 

These two incidents are among the facts 
and impressions that fill Abend’s book. 
An able reporter, he reaped a rich har- 
vest from” a two-month air tour of the 
Southwestern Pacific on the eve of the 
war. To this material he added some of 
his earlier magazine articles. 

Because he tried to cover too much ter- 
ritory and because he obviously hurried 
to get the book out, “Ramparts of the 
Pacific” is of uneven merit. It is mainly 
valuable for its substantial sections 0 
Australia and the Netherlands Indies and 
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some chatty chapters on Abend’s con- 
tacts with the Japanese. 

A slight, bespectacled, balding man, for- 
ever puffing a cigarette in a long ivory 
holder, Abend has been a familiar figure 
on the China Coast since 1926. He intend- 
ed to stay only six months; these some- 
how stretched into a lean year and a half; 
then the job of Peiping correspondent for 
The New York Times landed in his lap. 

During his fifteen years in the Orient, 
the imperious and hard-willed reporter 
has managed to make friends and enemies 
—alternately—of most of the leaders and 
parties of China and Japan. He was once 
on the Chinese blacklist, but he now be- 
lieves that the future of Asia belongs to 
China. Now violently anti-Japanese, he 
was long regarded by Tokyo as a warm 
friend. 

The book, incidentally, is a vindication 
of Abend’s belief that the showdown be- 
tween Japan and the democracies would 
come before Christmas, 1941. He timed 
his last trip to the Far East to end on Nov. 
7—exactly a month before Japan struck. 
Thus he wasn’t at Pearl Harbor—but he 
knows why it happened. (RAMPARTS OF 
tHe Paciric. By Hallett Abend. 332 
pages. Illustrations, index. Doubleday, Do- 
ran, New York. $3.50.) 





For the Lass Who Loves a Sailor 


Every girl waiting to marry an ensign as 
soon as he gets his commission will find 
a combination history, textbook, Emily 
Post, Baedeker, and Bible in “The Navy 
Wife,” by Anne Briscoe Pye and Nancy 
Shea. Mrs. Pye is the wife of a vice 
admiral; her collaborator is married to a 
leutenant in the Army Air Corps. 

“The Navy Wife” is fifteen easy lessons 
in how to be what every Navy wife is ex- 
pected to be: “A financier and a business 
Manager . . . a culinary expert, an interior 
decorator, an expert in marketing and buy- 
ing, a finished chauffeur, a perfect hostess, 
a devoted wife and mother, a social suc- 
cess, and a woman who can make an en- 
sign’s pay [$183.25 a month] stretch from 
the East Coast to the Asiatic station with- 
out ever breaking.” 

The book starts out by chaperoning a 

mythical Nancy Lee Patterson through 
her first hop at Annapolis; how to get 
there, what clothes to take, what rules to 
remember, It. plans her wedding and se- 
lects her trousseau down to the last pair 
of hose. 
_ Nancy Lee’s first big mistake was wear- 
ing beach clothes to meet her husband 
when he got off duty. He was horrified: 
“But, sweetheart, in the Navy you must 
always be dressed to receive callers from 
4 until 6 in the afternoon . . . That is 
just the way things are done.” 

With an eye to that eventual day when 
Wives can follow the fleet again, the book 
describes living conditions and_peculiari- 
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ot mark, of honor. 


At old-time Scottish 
dinners it was a mark of 
honor for pipers to play 
behind the chair of the 
honored guest. Many hosts 
now -pay such tribute by 
serving Teacher’s Scotch. 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 


elin & Co., NEW YORK CITY 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Newsweek 


gives you the answers to 
today’s vital questions 





In every issue, Newsweek answers 
the questions arising constantly out of 
a world in turmoil... . questions on 
which you want and need a sound 
opinion . .. questions that bear upon 
your own security in the days to come. 


Read Newsweek every week, and 
know the answers that bring the news 
to an understandable, sensible con- 
clusion. 


Subscribe today! 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 
3 Years $8 2 Years $6 1 Year $4 
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SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 


Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different .mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


Chatham 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 
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Keystone photos 


To mark its school centenary, New York harked back to 1842, complete from dunce cap to pantalettes 


Keystone 


This typifies an 1842 classroom. A tenement of today peeks through the window 


ties of all the overseas bases. Manicures 
cost $1.25 in Alaska. Native boys are the 
best cooks in Samoa. Monday and Thurs- 
day are the best days for buying fresh 
foods in San Juan, P. R. (THe Navy Wire. 
By Anne Briscoe Pye and Nancy Shea. 
335 pages. Appendixes, index. Harper, New 
York. $2.50.) 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Lapvres 1n Boxes. By Gelett Burgess. 
312 pages. Alliance, New York. $2. There 
were three lovely ladies—Héléne Viray, the 
black haired. Frenchwoman whom the 
photographer Karl Van Diegen called 
Venus; Maude Magister, the aloof golden- 


blond English girl he called Minerva, and 
Berta Conley, the typical American girl 
he named Diana. Hale Gilbert, who tells 
the story, met them all alive and tracked 
down the ingenious explanation of ‘their 
killing after they were dead. Nicely done. 


Buack Autsi. By Cornell Woolrich. 377 
pages. Simon & Schuster, New York. $2. 
The author of “The Bride Wore Black” 
and “The Black Curtain” has produced a 
third ebony tale of terror, this suspense- 
ful one revolving around an escaped black 
panther which claws pretty girls to death 
in the South American city of Ciudad 
Real. Woolrich is so expert a storyteller 
that he makes even an incredible solution 
completely credible. 


EDUCATION 


Class of i842 


When the State Legislature set up New 
York City’s Board of Education on April 
9, 1842, the town had 115 schools, a sim- 
ple course of studies centered around the 
three R’s, and 47,900 voluntarily enrolled 


pupils. 


Now, 100 years later, New Yorkers have 
the biggest public-school system in the 
world, with a teaching and administrative 
staff of 35,000, 732 schools worth half a 
billion dollars, an attendance (compulsory 
for those under 17) of 1,029,000, a yearly 
budget of almost $150,000,000 (more than 
those of California, Illinois, and Minnesota 
combined) , and courses in everything from 
ship rigging to beauty culture. 

The schools marked the Board of Edu- 
cation’s centennial last week with a seven- 
day program of luncheons, teas, receptions, 
open house for parents, a concert of the 
All-City High School Orchestra at Car- 
negie Hall, a citizens’ dinner, and exhibits 
of old and new school equipment at muse- 
ums, banks, department stores, art gal- 
leries and restaurants throughout the five 
boroughs. More graphically than _ these 
conventional observances, the celebration 
on April 14 accented New York’s century 
of educational progress by nostalgically 
reenacting a typical school day of 1842 at 
seven of the qldest schools in the city. One 
of them was the Vorleezer’s House on 
Staten Island, built before 1696 and said 
to be the oldest elementary-school build- 
ing in America. 

Girls in crinoline and frilly pantalcttes 
and boys in tight trousers and starched 
white collars followed the classroom rou- 
tines in vogue four years before the Mex'- 
can War. They squirmed on long wooden 
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benches, under the stern gaze of women 


teachers in Paisley shawls and long duve- 
tyn gowns and men teachers in formal 
frock coats and flourishing sideburns. 
Some classes were shepherded by monitors 
_bright scholars of upper grades who filled 
the teacher shortage of that time. The 
fountain pens and classroom movies of 
1942 gave way to slates with squeaky pen- 
cils, sponges, colored quill pens, abacuses, 
alphabet wheels, McGuffey’s readers, sam- 
plers, peaked dunce’s caps, and dunce’s 
high chairs. Handily hung by teacher’s 
desk were well-worn rattan switches. 

Twentieth-century educational methods 
also vanished for the day. Classes began 
with a Bible reading and the recitation of 
sixteen rules of conduct, including: “I 
must not tear nor break any of the furni- 
ture of the school.” 

At the end of the day, New York’s 
schoolchildren delivered a solid vote of 
confidence in their own brand of learning. 
They preferred 1942’s freer discipline, lack 
of regimentation, and more comfortable 
seats. One smiling conscientious schoolgirl 
added: “There’s 100 years’ more history to 
learn.” 





Tiger Caged 

As venerable in its way as New York’s 
school board, the Princeton Tiger has 
changed relatively little since it blossomed 
into print in March 1882, a pioneer among 
campus humor magazines. Then as now 
Nassau undergraduate musings on the 
passing scene found expression in toler- 
able light verse, prose comment, cartoons, 
and jokes like this: 


Vintage of 1882:'Gus De Brown (who 
has prolonged his call considerably after 
10:45 p.m.): “So you don’t admire men 
of conservative views like myself, Miss 
Angel?” Miss A. (with vivacity): “No, 
indeed, I prefer people who have some 
go in them.” De Brown reaches for his hat. 


Current version: “My dad takes things 
apart to see why they don’t go.” “So 
what?” “You’d better go.” 


On the staff were names later famous 
in the literary world—Booth Tarkington, 
Struthers Burt, Ernest Poole, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. The Tiger always found a 
profitable butt of humor in its Ivy League 
contemporaries, Harvard and Yale. When 
Woodrow Wilson headed Princeton from 
1902 to 1910, Tiger cartoonists quipped 
about the future Chief Executive’s po- 
litical ambitions and tentative meander- 
ings along the “‘presidentalus pathus.” 

This week, with its 60th anniversary 
number, the Tiger suspended for the 
duration—as it did for eight months of 
the last war. A victim of the wartime 
speedup of college studies, which gives 
students less time for extracurricular af- 
fairs, the magazine has already been 
stripped of some key men and has had 
little luck recruiting new candidates. 


SPORTS 


First Pitch 


Q: What city bought the largest num- 
ber of tickets for its opening baseball 
game? 

A: Jersey City, N. J., of course. 





As all the world knows, Haguetown-on- 
Hudson is ruled by a remarkably efficient 
political machine. Each winter, by special 
edict of Mayor Frank Hague, the small 
cogs and wheels of this governmental jug- 
gernaut slip into gear and sell as many 
tickets to the Little Giants’ opener as they 
can. Hague the politician likes vast crowds 
to watch and cheer as Hague the mayor 
throws out the first ball with his own 
white hands. 

Thus the sale of tickets to Jersey City’s 
opening game is almost a political barom- 
eter. And this year there was a dis- 
quieting drop. As the home team took the 
field April 16, a scant 55,218 seats had 
been sold as opposed to 1941’s 61,164. 
The local ball park, despite all the decrees 
that Hague can decree, has a seating ca- 
pacity of 24,500. Nevertheless, the sale 
was still the major- and minor-league tops 
for the season send-off and 31,000 of 
Hague’s faithful jammed in to see him 
take his annual workout, then stayed to 
see the home team beat Montreal 3-2. 

Despite Hague’s show, most fans’ in- 
terest focused on Washington April 14, 
where the world’s champion New York 
Yankees were guests of the Senators. 
President Roosevelt was held at his desk 
by pressure of war business. but Vice 
President Wallace, subbing for his chief, 


_ International 
In Philadelphia, this fan over- 
reached himself for a foul ball 
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broke records by heaving the ball more 
than 100 feet. Then the Yanks swamped 
the Nats 7-0, beginning what later 
proved to be a sweep of the three-game 
series. 

Elsewhere, the opener was much the 
same as usual, with only a few new fea- 
tures. One was the addition of air-raid 
instructions on the backs of seats. In 
certain locations these read “Sit tight”—a 
futile restraint on Dodger fans, who spend 
most of their time not only out of their 
seats but 3 feet off the floor . . . Box-seat 
holders and umpires may need protec- 
tive headgear more than the players this 
season. Balls hit into the stands are sup- 
posed to be tossed back to the playing 
field and sent to the armed forces. Most 
fans have mighty poor throwing arms, and 
numerous fouls flung back from the upper 
tiers last week nearly skulled other spec- 
tators down below. 





Wings Clipped | 

Prior to 1942, no team in the history 
of the four-out-of-seven Stanley Cup se- 
ries had been able to drop the first three 
games, then win the next four to capture 
hockey’s world series. So when the Toronto 
Maple Leafs lost to the Detroit Red 
Wings 3-2, 4-2, and 5-2 on April 4, 7, and 
9, the handicappers allowed the Leafs 
only one chance in ten to pull out the 
championship. 

The tide turned April 12, as the To- 
rontonians edged their rivals 4-3 on De- 
troit ice. From there on in, the Wings were 
clipped. Victims of 9-3 and 3-0 beatings 
April 14 and 16, they were badly de- 
moralized for the payoff game in Toronto 
last Saturday night and rated no better 
than 5-12 to win game and series. This 
time the figurers were right. Though De- 
troit scored a goal in the second period, 
Sweeney Schriner of the Leafs tied the 
count early in the final stanza, Pete 
Langelle netted another to put Toronto 
ahead, and Schriner iced the ice champion- 
ship with a third. 





Stable Currency 


Spurred by press and public to contrib- 
ute a substantial share of its annual take 
from its all-too-gullible customers, the 
racing industry convened in Chicago last 
month, formed the Turf Committee of 
America, and voted the war effort all aid 
short of money. 

Last week Herbert Bayard Swope, chair- 
man of the New York State Racing Com- 
mission and chief of the new body, made 
a valiant attempt to correct this slight 
oversight. After threatening to resign if the 
turf proved remiss in remitting contribu- 
tions, he called a meeting of the executive 
committee which, after due deliberation, 
decided that racing would pony up $2,000,- 
000 in 1942. The how, when, and who of 
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the matter still remained as hard to figure 
as a five-furlong sprint for maiden two- 
year-old fillies. 

Meanwhile, the customers’ attention 
turned to the big races of Saturday, April 
18: 


KEENELAND: In the six-furlong Elmen- 
dorf Purse, widely hailed as a Derby 
preview, a rank outsider, First Prize, 
lived up to his name. First of All came 
in second. Florizan Beau and the West 
Coast hope, Boot and Spur, followed them 
home. 


Havre ve Grace: Other Derby pros- 
pects had it out over ‘the mile-and-a-six- 
teenth route of the Chesapeake Stakes. 
Alsab, the favorite, came from tenth to 
lead the pack down the homestretch, but 
died on the vine at the finish. Colchis, a 
noneligible for the Derby, passed him and 
won by three-quarters of a length. Behind 
Alsab were Requested, Sweep Swinger, 
and Bright Willie. 


Jamaica: In New York’s only pre-Derby 
action of the week, Apache defeated First 
Fiddle and Fair Call over a mile and a six- 
teenth April 16 and thereby established 
himself as the East’s main candidate in the 
big doings at Churchill Downs. 





News on Crews 

Once again the galley slaves of the col- 
lege crews are row-row-rowing their boats 
none too gently down the stream. In pre- 
vious years most of them were merrily, 
merrily steering for Poughkeepsie. This 
year the annual June regatta on the Hud- 
son is but a dream. 

Asa S. Bushnell of the Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association this week revealed that 
the great eight-oar competition might be 
canceled. If it goes on at all, the scene will 
be shifted because of the river’s heavy tides, 
the lack of Coast Guard patrol boats, and 
the difficulty of assembling an observation 
train. 

Poughkeepsie or no Poughkeepsie, the 
season is on. In the East April 18, Colum- 
bia won a warm-up sprint from Rutgers 
on the Harlem River, New York. At Prince- 
ton, Navy outgamed the Tigers in a strong 
headwind over a mile and three-quarters 


to triumph by a length in the slow time - 


of 10:43.6. 

But the big event of the day was at 
Seattle, where California and Washington 
tussled over the old Leschi-Madison Park 
course on Lake Washington. (The new 
Sheridan Beach route, adopted after 1930, 
is closed for military reasons.) Washing- 
ton’s Huskies made a clean sweep of the 
freshman, jayvee, and varsity races, hang- 
ing up new course records in all three, 
dealing the Bears a three-length drubbing 
over the three miles of the varsity race, 
and giving fair warning to the nation’s 
oarsmen that this is another Washington 
year. 
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Scuffling for Freedom 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


When in Washington’s Alfalfa 
Club two weeks ago the Hon. Jesse 
Jones, Secretary of Commerce, shook 
up the meaty form of the Hon. Eugene 
Meyer, publisher of The Washington 
Post, he was merely dramatizing a great 
American principle. I wish that some 
Saint-Gaudens might have been there 
to capture the scene in imperishable 
bronze. It would do—and do well—as 
the central figure of a memorial dedi- 
cated to American freedom. For free- 
dom is not, as the legend spinners 
would have it, preserved by single 
heroic acts. “Ex parvis saepe magnarum 
momenta rerum pendent,” bystanders 
might have murmured into their high- 
balls as the two aging gladiators fell to 
at the Alfalfa Club. Freedom is born of 
just such sordid scuffling. It isn’t pretty, 
but it’s mighty important. 

Great historic fights over the freedom 
of the press have never been beautiful to 
see. Usually when a government starts to 
clamp down it starts on pretty flagrant 
cases. William Cobbett, who — spent 
some of his life in journalism and most 
of it in trouble, not to mention jail, 
wrote some really objectionable things 
and seems to have been a pretty un- 
pleasant person. But since his battles 
helped win a measure of freedom for 
all journalists, his name, 100 years 


‘after his death, is revered. The meas- 


ure of our liberalism is, now as al- 
ways, our willingness to extend free- 
doom not only to those with whom we 
disagree but to those whom we detest. 
So the issue is almost never cast in 
heroic mold. A 

At the moment we are having con- 
tinuous quarreling over censorship. 
Newspapermen complain about some 
requests for suppression of information 
and tell stories of this or that silly 
prohibition. That is inevitable in the 
present situation. But editors and 
publishers are right in their insistence 
that, unchecked and unresisted, a 
government will move ruthlessly from 
petty prohibitions to utter and com- 
plete domination. 

One of the most serious aspects of the 
current censorship was not particularly 
highlighted in the great annual press 
meetings that have taken place in New 
York in the past week (see page 55). 
It is the extent to which facts about 
industrial production are to be made 


public. Publication of all the facts would 
obviously help the enemy and his friends 
in our midst. But there are facts whose 
disclosure would be of. little or no aid to 
the enemy and would, on the other hand, 
give the American people an enormous 
lift. Sometimes, admittedly, the line of 
distinction is hard to draw. Yet visits 
to many war plants convince this writer 
that the government is vastly more 
cautious than it should be or needs to 
be. Lamentably, the public gets only 
an inkling of the gargantuan job our 
war plants are doing because it can be 
reported only in breathless generalities. 
Is the great story of an embattled 
American industry to be told only after 
the war? 

To transmit the facts of industrial 
production to the public largely through 
government handouts prepared by the 
OFF or other propaganda agencies | 
would, of course, be wholly bad. Such 
agencies are in part headed or staffed { 
by people who have little or no back- 7) 
ground of knowledge of industrysand 5 
even less freedom from prejudice against 
industrial management. The public is 
clearly entitled to reporting at once jj 
more informed and more objective than { 
government agencies can provide. Yet 
when representatives of the independent 
press are circumscribed by prohibitions 
as sweeping as they are in many cases, 
the reporting they can do is worth little } 
more to the public than government 
handouts. ‘ 








Censor Byron Price, in addressing { 
a representative group of newspaper 
editors from all parts of the nation last ¥ 
week, stressed the new need for repres- { 
sion that has come into being since the 
last war. What is printed has a way 
of getting out on the radio, and what 
goes over the air gets into foreign 
countries. So, he argued, news that 
should not reach the enemy must be 
suppressed at the news source. There 
already exists a form of self-censorship 
in the radio stations by employes of 
the broadcasting companies working in 
cooperation with the Washington «u- 
thorities concerned. Moreover, a distinc- 
tion between news items usable by the 
press and items “not for broadcast” is 
beginning to be recognized in part. But 
more than this is needed if the pr 
is to serve an anxious public well. 
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Electron’s Child 


yu are standing on the threshold of one 
the most fascinating periods in the 
story of science — the Electronic Era! 
For despite the grim fact of war, a 
Iden age of hope lies before us. Science 
using the most elemental force of na- 
ve—the electron—to extend to incred- 
Je limits the power of the human brain 
d senses. 
Back in 1909, a brilliant young physi- 
:t named Irving Langmuir came to Gen- 
eal Electric, and soon turned his atten- 
ton to the secret of the electron—a tiny 
particle one-billionth the size of a pin- 
pvint. Dr. Langmuir harnessed its power 
for the good of mankind by developing a 


magical new vacuum tube. 
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As a result of that invention, and the 
research it stimulated on two continents, 
you already live in a world of electronic 
wonders. 


” 


With electronic devices, you can “see 
what human eyes unaided can never see. 
You can match the hundred thousand 
colors of the spectrum, detect invisible 
flaws in a battleship’s armament, find a 
freighter lost in an ocean fog. 


You can “hear” what man has never 
heard before—the approach of a distant 
submarine, a swift pursuit plane one 
hundred miles away, the pulsing of an 
insect’s heart. 

All around you, the whispers of the 
universe are ringing clear! 


General Electric is now furthering the 
application of electronics in three great 
ficlds: (1) Industry, (2) Radio, Televi- 
sion and other forms of communication, 
(3) Medicine. Research goes steadily on, 
in the tradition of Steinmetz, Alexander- 
son, Coolidge, Langmuir, Whitney. 
Tomorrow, as knowledge grows, elec- 
tronics will serve America in_ literally 
thousands of new ways. ... Electron’s 
children will live in a finer and better 
world! General Electric, Radio and Tele- 
vision Department, Schenectady, N. Y. 


e Listen to the General Electric Radio News 
Program, with Frazier Hunt—Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday evenings, over the CBS and 
the Americun (FM) networks, 
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More Fuel for the Machines of War—Because Sodium 
Phosphates Make Mud More Fluid 


Have you ever seen tailor-made mud, used in oil well drilling? 
Here’s a double handful! It helps release deep-down oil pools for 
the needs of war today and peace tomorrow. 


As the rotary drill bites down and down, the hole behind it must be 
sealed against gas and water pressures. This job requires a special 
mud—an extra heavy mud—when heavy pressures are encountered. 


But wait! That extra heavy mud must be fluid if it is to be pumped 
thousands of feet down to the drill, then flow freely back up and out 
of the hole again. Here’s where Monsanto’s sodium phosphates come 
in. They thin mud so it may be readily pumped. Mud loaded with 
a weighting agent would be a thick gum—unless sodium phosphates 
were used to make the mixture semi-liquid. The sealing qualities 
remain—but the mud becomes as free-flowing as warm syrup. 


In addition, this fluid mud keeps the drill cool, lubricates the bit, 
cuts costs of deep-well drilling at least 90 per cent. Monsanto 
CuemicaL Company, St. Louis. 
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MONSANTO or 


“E” for Excellence... the pennant denoting the 
highest service accomplishments in the United States 

: Navy... flies with the Naval Ordnance flag over 

Monsanto. In the words of the Secretary of the Navy 

this award has been made to Monsanto “‘in recogni- 

tion of your outstanding efforts in the production 


t ” 
3 € of ordnance materiel vital to our national defense. 
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